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SUCCESS IN TEACHING. 


PART Il. 
BY H. PFUND, ALMA. 


[Read before the Teachers’ Institute, Fountain City, Sept. 27, 1871.] 


Speaking of the final results of education, Pestalozzi says: “There can- 
not be two good methods of instruction; there is only one, and it is 
thet which in all its parts is based upon the eternal laws of nature; but 
of faulty methods there is an indefinite number, and their faultiness 
increases proportionally to their deviation from Nature’s laws, and it 
decreases proportionally to their compliance with those laws. I am 
well aware that this only perfect method is neither in mine ner in the 
hands of any mortal, and that all we can do, is to approach it. But to 
work out its perfection must ever be the aim of all those who base 
instruction on truth and try to gratify yearning, aspiring nature, and 
to satisfy all its noblest demands. It is from this standpoint that I say 
Iam striving to approach the method with all my might, and in judg- 
ing my own work as well as the work of othezs, whose aim is the same 
#s mine, I have but one rule. By their fruits ye shall know them. 
Talents developed to full power, a humane disposition, and an excellent 
common sense, as results of any method, are to me the sole indicators 
of the degree of its internal worth; but any method—no matter what 
other excellencies it may possess—any method is condemned by 
me that leaves upon the face of the pupil the impress of stifled faculties 
and of an absence of humanity and ready observation. I do not deny 
that such a method may perhaps produce equally well good tailors, 
shoemakers, merchants and soldiers; but I do deny that it will pro- 
duce a tailor or merchant who is a man in an eminent sense of the 
word. If men would only open their eyes once to the fact that the 
fnal result of instruction is nothing else, and in eternity can be nothing 
else than humanity brought to life through the harmonious education 
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of its latent powers and talents. If men would only ask themselves 
once at every step of their educational labors, Does it really lead to the 
desired end?” 

The fact that these ideas are not merely the product of meditation, 
bnt convictions gained by long years of observation and practical 
experience, adds much to their weight. They are ideas of a man who 
himself, amidst the greatest difficulties, was the first to explore a “ ter. 
ritory untrodden for centuries,” in search of that only true method of 
instruction. They are the words of a man who was successful asa 
teacher, and whose life furnishes « mest striking proof for the truth of 
the assertion that love of our fellow-men :s the first condition of sue. 
cessful teaching; for it was the :ompassion that he felt for the poorer 
classes in their wretched condition, that compelled him to devo‘e his 
whole life to the solutiun of the great problem of lifting them from 
their wretchedness and poverty to a more prosperous condition. For 
years he lived, as he himself says, in the midst of over fifty beggar 
children, sharing his bread with them in poverty; himself living likea 
beggar to learn how beggars might be made to live like human beings, 
Having sacrificed all he had in his benevolent attempts to ameliorate 
the condition of the poor, he took charge of the children of a bumnt- 
down village, instructed them, provided for their bodily wants, acting 
alternately as superintendent, teacher, paymaster, man-servant and 
even maid-servant, and through sickness and adversities of all kinds, in 
a half-finished house, misuuderstood and even derided by many, re- 
garded by his friends as an impractical eccentric, he patiently worked 
on and realized at last his plan of elevating the poor by the education 
of their minds, hearts and hands, and succeeded, by innumerable ex- 
periments and observations, in working out, introducing and establish- 
ing a method which teaches things, not words, ideas, not their forms; 


which recognizes the different nature and use of the sensual and mental | 


faculties, and a corresponding adaptability of ail matter to be taught. 

But to return to my subject, I would say that one cannot teach after 
this manner without the most thcrough preparation. Indeed, daily 
preparation is as indispensable for efficient work in the school-room as 
the sharpening of a tool previous to its application. The mind’s sus- 
ceptibility of impressions is not the same with regard to the form in 
which they are presented. To find those forms which are best calcu- 
lated to the susceptibility of the mind must be the principal object of 
the teacher in preparing the lessons for the day.’ 

We do not have to overcome the difficulties that a Pestalozzi did; 
the method that he wrought out, and which others have nearly per- 
fected, has not remained a secret ; there are books within our reach 
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which give us the principles and describe the details of that method as 
plain as can be done. There are periodicals devoted to the cause of 
education ; there is our own Wisconsin JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon, which 
gives us the views and experience of teachers of all classes, and on ev- 
ery branch of teaching. And there are vast opportunities for improve- 
ment offerec by the Teachers’ Institute, the educational fair, where the 
manifold products of the mind and the rich treasures of experience are 
freely exhibited and exchanged. Every one is invited to partake of 
this feast, that invigorates the mind and elevates the heart ; every one 
js welcome at this altar, where the spark of noble ser.timent, inspired 
thought, and glowing enthusiasm unite in one great flame as of a grand 
sacrifice brought in devotion to the cause of humanity. 

The importance of educating children to become intelligent cannot be 
over-estimated. Intelligent children only can study the more difficult 
branches profitably. But simply teaching to read, write, cipher and 
spell in that mechanical way, in that sort of hand-organ style, which 
requires so little effurt of teacher and scholar, does neither sharpen the 
perceptive faculties of the child, nor will it enrich his mind with that 
varicty of well-defined ideas of the common objects, actions and emo- 
tions of every-day life which mark the intelligent child. What is 
wanted, are lessons, based upon the uses of the senses, which will give 
the child useful instruction, exercise his faculties, and d-velop language 
and ease of expression. And these lessons are to be given in the pri- 
mary school at an early stage of instruction. It is there and then that 
the foundations are laid for an intelligeut study of the higher branches. 

But all this, as I have said, requires effort and preparation on the part 
of the teacher. There is no doubt many a one will say: My salary is 
so sma!l that I cannot afford to add time and labor for which I get noth- 
ing at all, to that for which I get but a mere pittance. It is certainly 
true that many teachers receive a very inadequate remuneration for 
their services ; it is a!so true that one who devotes his time and energy 
solely to the education of others, ought to make a living, but it is no 
less true that our vocation will never make a whit more of us than we 
make of it. The wide world over, in no honest business, in no honest 
calling do we see any one receive before he gives. Ability, excellence, 
must really exist before they can be recognizec. But ability and excel- 
lence are only obtained through continuous individual effort in the right 
direction. However, I am convinced that no one need be told this, who 
really desires to make teaching his business. 

To succeed in teaching it is of no little importance that friendly re- 
lations with the scholars’ pareats be formed and kept up. The teacher 
should rather submit for a while to the whimsical or even tyrannical 
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notions that some committees have, than raise an opposition which may 
cost him his situation, in trying to reform them. By a little thought 
and discretion, he can gradually and aimost imperceptibly effect a 
change of views. But while I congratulate any teacher who succeeds 
in making a community believe him to be infallible, I would say to 
every one, no one is infallible, teachers not excepted. It is an excel- 
lent means of improvement to get the views of well educated persons 
on the subject of education ; and frequent visits to other schocls, and 
a friendly intercourse with other teachers, cannot be too highly recom. 
mended. : 

Misurderstandings between teacher and parents will sometimes 
spring up, which may gradually set a whole community against him, if 
left to rankle unnoticed. The best way to prevent this, is to have an 
interview with the parents as promptly as possible. The teacher 
should bear in mind that he has three distinct powers to deal with— 
the scholars, their parents, and the school-board. To navigate safely 
over the shoals of scholars’ wilfulness and insubordination, around the 
whirlpool of public disapproval, and between the counter-currents of 
conflicting notions of schoul-board members, and still pursue one’s own 
course, realize one’s own ideas of teaching, and above all, teach with 
success in every respect, requires the tact of a diplomat, the wisdom 
of a sage, the patience of a saint, and the determination of a conqueror. 
But it is not a superhuman task. It is within the power of all who 
are determined to succeed. Therefore, let “forward” be the word. 
Let us strive for success. Our work, our aim, isa novle one  Itis 
worthy of an effort. And if that effort should have to be continued 
through a life-time, let us not grow discouraged at the thought; it will 
be a life well spent. Let the worshippers of mammon bend their 
knees at the shrine of the golden calf; let the ambitious ascend the 
heights of social position; when our eyes shali grow dim, our strength 
fail, neither the incense of public admiration, nor the clink of the al- 
mighty dollar will be able to give us that happiness and tranquillity of 
mind, which nothing can give in a higher degree, than the conscious- 
ness of naving lived for others, of having laid the foundations of their 
happiness, of having aided in the perpetuation of civilization and hu. 


manity, of having fulfilled the highest ends for which man was created, 


SR eens 


SteEer.—A man who would be a good worker must be a good sleeper} 


A man has as much force in him as he has provided for in sleep. The 
quality of mental activity depends upon the quality of sleep. Men need, 
on an average, eight hours of sleep a day. A lymphatic temperament 
may require nine; a nervous temperament six or seven. 
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NOTHING BUT LEAVES. 


PART VY. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF A TEACHER, EDITED RY PEN. 


October 186—Another month has passed away, and as I look back 
upon the three months that have gone by since I first commenced to 
teach in the chapel, I cannot help sighing to think of how much there 
was to do and how little has been done. The main room, which was 
crowded in early September, soon lost m:.ny of occupants, the opening 
of the public schools was the signal for the leave-taking of a large num- 
of my pupi's “ the contrabands have returned to Dixie,” says Mr. T., 
and although their ubserce is on the whole a velief, I still regret the 
departure of many a bright young fece beaming with intellect, and of 
many a childish form whose unconscious grace had gladdened my sight. 
On the other hand attendance has improved since I commenced to give 
drawing lessons, which few who have commenced to take instructions, 
are willing to lose. While some of the girls knit and sew, others draw 
as do the thirty and odd boys who gladly stay an hour after school in 
order to learn the art of drawing. Not all (in fact, not many) show a 
decided talent for it, but all can and do learn something and they cer- 
tainly enjoy it. I have found it a means of discipline. To tell a pupil 
that he will not be allowed to draw seems to many a greater punish- 
ment than to whip him. I am often reques:ed to “‘ draw somthing,” 
and all are delighted to see me outshine some familiar or beautiful ob- 
ject. If I give cards of merit, the children generally beg for one drawn 
by myself, and thus a love for the art is created nnd nourished, and 
mischief is subdued by the innate desire of every child to employ its 
eyes and fingers in a pleasant way. 

Perhaps it may interest some teachers to know how we obtained our 
drawing materials, as the children were generally of poor parents, and 
the school-board refused to furnish the funds. My plan was very 
simple. Having no charts and no time to prepare any, I generally 
drew the first lessons on lines, angles and curves on the black-board. 
But being limited in the latter article, I felt the necessity of buying 
cards. As I charged nothing for instruction, I proposed to each pupil 
who wished to draw, to make a contribution of fifty cents towards a 
fund for materials. In less than ten days I had about fifteen dollars on 
hand, which produced for each contributor 1 drawing-book, pencil and 
rubber. As I bought them at wholesale prices, and from parties who 
were large-hearted enough to be liberal, seeing that it was a bit of mis- 
sionary work (your true American is always open hearted where mis- 
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sions are concerned), I had the neat little margin of six dollars left. For 
this sum I procured (in the above-mentioned way), about one hundred 
good drawing cards, which, if each pupil drew every card, would last 
nearly half a year before new ones would be required. Then a new 
contribution will buy a fresh supply. 

Whatever objecticns may be raised against this plan, it must still be 
admitted that it is inexpensive. Perhaps this very cheapness will 
seem suspicious to those who are accustomed to pay dearly for every 
little item on the list of studies ana accomplishments of their scns and 
daughters. If they should argue that if drawing can be learned at little 
cost, it cannot be worth much, them let them remember that the golden 
sunshine and the gentle shower also cost us nothing, and yet they are 
priceless gifts. 

Order is no longer so difficult to maintain, and obedience more 
prompt since the transient element has quitted the school, but troubles 
still asound in more than one quarter. A few of the loafers who haunt 
the depot, have had a row with our boys, acd they do all they can to 
annoy us. During the warm weather, when we had the windows open, 
they would hurl dead rats, cats and fish, rotten eggs and apples, small 
stones and bits of tin into the school-room, and often on me or the chil- 
dren. As this always occurred after Mr. T. had left the chapel, we 
were defenceless; the school board refused to take any steps in the 
matter, and my colleague said he could not stay to protect us. So I 
complained of the nuisance at police headquarters and was promised 
riddance. The throwing of missles was discontinued after that, but the 
children are often attacked by the roughs, and insulted and cuffed. 
They try to make fun of me, but asI pay no attention to them, they 
seem to be growing tired of it. 

Again, the days are growing shorter now, and so are our drawing 
lessons. ‘Lhe time will soon come when the daylight will end with our 
school hours. Must I then give up drawing, and sadly disappcint the 
children. And yet it seems impossible to crowd another branch into 
the narrow space of time allotted to our studies. Already I have 
dropped nearly one-half of the studies I had first determined on, and 
even the remaining three or four seem too many for eighty pupils, or 
rather for their perplexed teacher. 

There are several things that strike me forcibly, and cause me to 
question the eternal fitness of things. One is the naming of children, 
which, especially in large cities, is often calculated to run into odd 
channels. I have among my pupils some very illustrious and a few 
very comical names. One chunky, lazy little fellow, glories in the 
name of George Washington; another, a tow-headed, nervous, whim- 
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pering boy, is misnamed Stephen Douglass, and a bright, merry mulatto 
girl, is christened Libbie Pole. I was much surprised to learn that 
“Libbie,” meant “Liberty. That her name is asource of much 
amusement to others and of annoyance to her, is not to be wondered 
at. We shall neat hear of an “ America Flagg,” and a “ Michigan 
Lake.” It really seems cruel to burden for life, one’s innocent children 
with names that forever challenge a dangerous comparison, or that 
make the bearer ridiculous, and place him under the necessity of avoid- 
ing public notice. Give each child a chance to throw a halo of glory 
over its name, however common, instead of making it (and its proba- 
ble insignificance) conspicuous, by a high sounding anc therefore ridic- 
ulous name. Itis much easier for John Jones vo become a man of note, 
than for Byron Podge to live up to the grandeur of his name. 

Another perplexing incongruity I have discovered in Mr. T. He is 
selfish and tyrannical, I must say, even cruel, and often indulges in a 
levity of speech that is more than shocking in a teacher of youth. He 
frequents beer saloons and smokes in school. And yet he has received 
a thorough education, and understands the ert of teaching as few whom 
I know understand it. He is master of all he teaches, and his method 
isthe Pestalozzian; he has many excellent books on education, and 
when I get him to speak on educational matters, his conversation 
abounds in pithy remarks and vivid illustrations of great principles. 
How, with his knowledge and experience, he can be so brutal, espe- 
cially with children, is inexplicable to me. 

To his occasional hints aud instructions T owe much, and still more 
do I owe to the books he occasionally lends to me. They are chiefly 
the works of great educational reformers and experienced teachers— 
Pestalozai, Zschokke, Froebel, Diesterweg and others. The more I 
study these masters of the sublime art of soul and mind culture, the 
more I feel the shallowness and incapacity of the methods under 
which I myself have been instructed. How it vexes me to think what 


| previous years teachers lost in teaching me to rattle off my lessons with 


the volubility of a parrot, and with but little more thought and intel- 


 lectual effort than my feathered rival bestows on this! How well they 
_ taught me the contents of my books, and how little of the world? Na- 


ture, ethics art—-they were scaled books to me at school, and yet to 
learn but the mere form, the husks of knowledge, it took me long years! 
I am still a mere beginuer in the art of teaching, for the longer I read 


the more I feel what I lack. Some of the thoughts expressed by the 
| men whose works Iam studying, seem too grand, too laborious, to be 
_ carried out in the school-room—and yet how simple they are! There 


is but one condition to ultimate success, and that rests with the teach- 
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er. “Wit thyself for the noble work, make it the the central object of 
all thy thoughts, wishes and endeavors, and show that you not work in 
vain.” This is the secret. How much it involves, what perfection it 
demands! “ Fit thyself for the wo:k.” That means self-government, 
virtue, culture, knowledge, talent, a great and pure love of children, of 
all humanity! ‘ Make thy work the central object of all thy thoughts 
and endeavors.” This involves self-sacrifice, humility, whole-minded. 
ness, love of labor, unending as long as life lasts, and manly courage. 
Truly, the ideal is a great one, and only a true disciple of Pestalozzi 
will be able to grasp it and to carry out the great reformer’s plans. 

Meanwhile I try ina small way to practice what I know and feel to be 
right, and how difficult it seems! Not because the principles involved 
are so difficult to understand or to apply, but because I am so imper- 
fect a disciple. The pupils under my care are often unruly—how that 
provokes me!—and every relaxation of self-government is followed by 
greater turbulence among the children. A smart child does unusually 
well—what a temptation to urge the whole class forward regardless 
of the vast difference in talent and intellectual vigor among the ciass- 
mates! Ambition bids me resort to the favorite hot-house method of 
producing effect by sccrificing the slow, healthy, natural growth of 
each mental and moral faculty, to the unnatural development of the mem- 
mory and the tongue alone; conscience forbids the striving for a sham 
brilliancy at the expense of the child’s better qualities. A teacher 
once brusquely snuffed out an inquisitive vistor, who asked the “ smart- 
est pupil” for a reason, with, “‘ we don’t reason, sir, we recite!” That’s 
our temptation—we do not reason, or teach the young how to think or 
reason for themelyes—we stuff them with formulas, definitions, and 
numbers, and all we demand isa correct recitation. Volubility always 
stuns—a lesson rattled off without a mistake and at a rate which we 
cannot mistake, dazzles the vulgar, the ignorant. And it is thus that 
from a foolish ambition to produce a mere effect, even some better 
teachers often sacrifice their duty to thai voracious old tyrant of every 
century, especially of the nineteenth—King Sham. 

Again, when weary and heated, it seems simply impossible ‘to follow 
the command given by those educators, “ to let no lesson, however in- 
significant, pass without drawing thereirom some usetul instruction, to 
lead the children to see ineach exercise some reference to life or nature, 
or art, or to ethics.”” How dull some lessons are; how like endeavoring 
to extract Loney from straw it seems, to draw a moral from such empty 
stuff! But it can be done. I have learned the possibility of drawing 
wisdom from the silliest story; but in accordance with the great exam- 
ples before :ne, in a negative way. But so rooted is the habit of being 
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content with a good recitation, that I would often forget the best part 
of the work if it were not for the children. With eager eyes they re- 
main standing before me when the recitation is over, thus reminding me 
that my work has not ended there. The children—God bless them!— 
are a great and active help to the teacher, if he will but accept them as 
such. They are not “ blank leaves,” laid out for us teacher: to scribble 
thereon; but their hearts full of love, and their minds full of budding 
knowledge and eager inquiry, are alike open to him who meets them as 
a friend. 

Here let us close the Journal of a Teacher. Perhaps these few 
“leaves” contain a grain or two of thought that will stimulate others 
to give us a record of their larger, better experience; a record that will 
teach us how that was accumplished that we all aim at—not the mere 
instruction, but the successful education cf children—an analysis of the 
process by which some teacher wiser than ourselves succeeded in form- 
jng the intellectual and moral basis on which his success rested. 


a ee 
THE SINGLE DISTRICT SYSTEM. 


BY A. WOOD, PRAIRIE DU SAC. 


Mr. Eviror:—Under the title of “ Inequality of Taxation under the 
District System,” Mr. A. F. North sets forth the disadvantages of our 
present system of supperting common schocls. This inequality of the 
burdens in providing for the education of the youth of the State is 
more forcibly illustrated by comparing the older settled portions of the 
State with the frontier towns. Nay,even by comparing one town with 
another within the Jimits of the same county. In proof of this I will 
submit the following table showiug the rate of taxation in the severa 
districts in the towns of Sumpter, Washington and Franklin, county 
of Sauk: 

SUMPTER. 


In Dist. No. 1, the rate per cent. is 5.2 mills on a dollar. 
In Dist. No. 2, the rate per cent. is 5.9 mills on a dollar. 
In Dist. No. 3, the rate per cent. is 3.6 mills on a dollar. 
In Dist. No. 4, the rate per cent. is 3.3 mills on a dollar. 
In Jt. Dist. No. 5, the rate per cent. is 5.9 mills on a dollar. 
InJt. Dist. No. 2, the rate per cent. is 3.3 mills on a dollar. 
In Jt. Dist. No. 3, the rate per cent. is 3.7 mills on a dollar. 
In Jt. Dist. No. 7%, the rate per cent. is 7.9 mills on a dollar. 
InJt. Dist. No. 9, the rate per cent. is 6.7 mills on a dollar. 


WASHINGTON. 


In Dist. No. 1, the rate per cent. is 14.0 mills on a dollar. 
InJt. Dist. No. 2, the rate per cent. is 9.0 mills on a dollar. 
In Dist. No. 3, the rate per cent. is 9.8 mills on a dollar. 
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In Jt. Dist. No. 3, the rate per cent. is 13.8 mills on a dollar. 
In Dist. No. 4, the rate per cent. is 17.2 mills on a dollar. 
In Dist. No. 6, the rate per cent. is 13.0 mills on a dollar. 
In Dist. No. 7, the rate per cent. is 13.4 mills on a dollar. 
In Dist. No. 8, the rate per cent. is 14.0 mills on a dollar. 
In Dist. No. 12, the rate per cent. is 15.0 mills on a collar. 


FRANKLIN, 


In Dist. No. 1, the rate per cent. is 15.0 mills on a dollar. 

In Dist. No. 2, the rate per cent. is 8.0 mills on a dollar. 

In_ Dist. No. 3, the rate per cent. is 13.5 mills on a dollar. 

In Jt. Dist. No. 5, the rate per cent. is 20.0 mills on a dollar. 

In Jt. Dist. No. 1, the rate per cent. is 30.0 mills on a dollar. 

In_ Dist. No. 10, the rate per cent. is 12.5 mills on a dollar. 

In Dist. No. 13, the rate per cent. is 17.0 mills on a dollar. 

In Dist. No. 14, the rate per cent. is 10.0 mills on a dollar. 

By comparing Dist. No. 4, town of Sumpter, with Jt. Dist. No. 1, of 
Franklin, we find that the people in the latter pay over nine times as 
much on a dollar of valuation as the people in the former, fur the edu- 
cation of their children. A somparison of other districts will show 
the same contrast, though to nut so g-eat a degree. This contrast is 
still more glaring, when we consider the fact that the average number 
of months of school per year is from one to one and a half greater in 
Sumpter than in the other two towns mentioned, and also the average 
wages per month is from four to five dollars higher. 

Now the question is, will the Towrship System equalize these bur- 
dens? It is obvious that it will not, although it is a step in that direc- 
tion. What will, then, accomplish the desired object? Manifestly, 
nothing more, nothing less than a State tax for the support of our 
common schools. 

Will some of our prominent educators take hold of this subject and 
give us their opinions? 


oa, mm cera 


THE ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 
BY C. A. THOMPSON, KILBOURN CITY. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I have never liked some things taught in the Or- 
thographies commonly used in our schools. There are such incongruwi- 
ties (in my estimation) in the elementary charts that I can never satis- 
factorily explain them to my class. About three years’ since a certain 
Professor wrote a chart, symilar to the one accompanying this, for each 
member of his “ Orthography class,” and through that means I saw 
one of them. I liked it much, and have often thought that I should 
like to have its merits noticed. Since the Professor left I have never 
seen anything mentioned about his chart, and I take the liberty of 
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sending this. The principal features of disagreement with other charts 
are original (so he said) with him; but my brother and I, not liking his 
ideas altogether, carefully studied it over, and this is the “ revision.” 
We have made the same number of elementary sounds, but rejected 
some he used and substituted others. 

Now, should you think it worthy,I should like you to give it a place 
inthe JournaL. If you think it too voluminous you might omit the 
“definitions.” In fact, it is at your disposal. 


RITIC CHART. 


Tonies. 
Tense. Laz. 
1. @ as in me. 2. Yas in it. 
3. 4 as in ate. 4. e as in met. 

1, of 5. ar as in art. 6. er as in her. 
eS 88 7, ii as in ah. 8. i as in at. 
> edu- 9. @ as in all. 
show 10. 6 as in no. 11. ti as in up. 
ast 18 12. 6 es in do. 13. ii as is put. 
umber Subtonics. Atonics. 
aes 14. b as in but. 15. as in pin. 
— 16. d as in deed. : 17. t as in tip. 

18. j as in gem. 19. ch as in chin. 
; bur 20. g as in get. 21. k as in kit. 
direc- 22. v as in vine. 23. f as in fit. 
festly, 24. thas in the. 25. th as in thin. 
of our 26. z as in zone. 27. s as in sit. 

28. zh as in pleasure. 29. sh as in shine. 
ot and 30. 1 as in let. 

31. m as in man. 

32. n as in now. 

33. r as in rat. 

34. y as in yes. 

35. ng es in sing. 
re Or- 36. h as in hat. 
pgrui- 37. q as in quake. 
satis- 38. wh as in when. 
ertain Bitonices. 
r each § |. iu as ew in dew. 4, ij as i in ice. 7. ser as or in nor. 
I saw | * jer as ir in spirit. 5. fu as ou in out. 8. der as ore in ore. 
should §| 3: der as ar in fare. 6. aj as ci in oil. 9. der as oor in poor. 
never Tritonics. 
rty of Fy, iver as ure in pure. 2. iijer as ire in ire. 3. ier as our in our. 
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DEFINITIONS. 


Language is any means of communicating ideas. 

Tongue is a particular means of communicating ideas by arbitrary 
sounds produced by the organs of voice and speech. 

3. Organs of voice are the vocal chords. 

4, Organs of speech are the lips, teeth, tongue, palate, uvula, nose 

and larynx. 


PE a 
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5. An element of tongue is an indivisible part of it. 
6. The nwmber of elements in English tongue is thirty-eight: thirteen 
tonics, fourteen subtonics and eleven atonics. 
. A bitonic is the union cf two tonics. 
8. A tritonic is the union of the three tonics. 
9. Subtonics are voice sounds modified by the organs of speech. 
10. Atonics are breath sounds, and are all modified by the organs of 
speech except h. 


+> - 


RULES FOR EXTRACTING THE SQUARE AND CUBE ROOTS. 
BY WERDEN REYNOLDS, FORT HOWARD. 
FIRST SERIES. 

1. Pcint off the given (4°) into periods of (,i"%) figures each, be- 
ginning at units. 

2. Find the greatest (*1%°) in the left-hand peziod, and place its root 
at the right, for the first figure of the required root. 

3. Subtract this (*u%°) from the left-hand period, aud to the remain- 


cube 
der, bring down the next period for a dividend. 
SECOND SERIES. 

1, Take for a divisor (jy 7.2 08%, te square o:) the root already found, consid- 
ered as tens. 

2. Find how many times the divisor is contained iu the dividend, and 
place the quotient at the right, for the second figure of the required 
root. 

3. Multiply the divisor by this last root figure: also (iene Fae ie 
TN PR EE EN a a A the 
sum of these results from the dividend; and to the remainder bring 
down the next period for a new dividend. 


DIRECTION. Continue the operation, as far as may be necessary, by repeating 
the second series. 
Nore 1, Second series, 2. As this quotient is only approximative, it will often be 
ecessary to diminish it by one, two, or sometimes even three units. 
Nore 2, Second series, 3. In the square root, both multiplications can be per- 
rmed in one, by first putting the root figure in place of the unit acre of the di- 
sor. 
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WISCONSIN CHRONOLOGY. 


From the appendix to a pamphlet compiled by I. A. Lapham, Levi 
Blossom and Geo. G. Dousman, committee of the “ Old Settlers’ Club,” 
Milwaukee, we copy dates of important events in the history of the 
state. These dates wiil be interesting, in connection with the study 
of the History and Constitution of the State: 


1639, Nicolet explored the country as far as the Wisconsin river. 

1654, Fur traders occupied the couatry as far as Green Bay. 

1660, Rene Menard penetrated to Chegoimegon Bay, Lake Superior. 

1661, Menard crossed the country from !.ake Superior to Black River 
Falls. 

1664, Nov. 15. The French Minister officially permits the sale of 
brandy to the Indians. 

1665, Claude Allcuez established a mission at La Pointe, Lake Su- 
perior. 

1667, mee Nicholas joined Allouez at La Pointe. 

1669, Al'ouez established a mission at Des Peres, (Green Bay.) 

1670, May 20, Allouez went down the Wisconsin nearly to its mouth, 

1671, The French took formal possession of the Northwest. 

1673, June 17, Marquette discovered the Upper Mississippi river. 

1674, Marqu +tte coasted lake Michigan from Green Bay by Milwaukee 
to Chicago. 

1676, Allowez voyaged over the same route. 

1679, The fist sail-craft (the Griffin) arrived at Green Bay, and was 
lost on the return voyage. 

1679, La Salle coasted Lake Michigan from Green Bay to St. Joseph’s. 

1679, Capt. De Lut negotiated a peace with the Indians of Lake Superior. 

1680, Tonti established a military station at Green Bay. 

1681, Marquette’s Journal and map published in France. 

1683, le Seur went down the Wisconsin to the Mississippi. 

1685, Durantaye erected a forte at Checagua. 

1688, La Hontan explored the country. 

1688, Fort St. Nicholas built at the mouth of the Wisconsin. 

1688, Parrot established a trading post on Lake Pepin. 

1688, fort St. Antoine built at the mouth of the Chippewa river. 

1688, Fort Beauharnois built on the north side of Lake Pepin. 

1695, Le Sueur built a fort on an island in the Mississippi below the St. 
Croix. 

1699, John Buisson de St. Comes coasted Lake Michigan, stopping at — 
“ Melwarik,” November 10th. 

1700, Le Sueur’s voyage up the Mississippi in search of copper ore. 

1714, Le Louvigny’s battle with the Fox Indians at Butte des Morts. 

1719. Francis Renalt with 200 miners explore Upper Mississippi. 

1721, P. De Charlevoix traveled in Wisconsin. 

1726, A French fort established at Green Bay. 

1726, Prairie du Chien first settled. 

1726, June 7, M. De Lignery concluded a treaty of peace with the Indians 
at Green Bay. 
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1727, The French established a fort on Lake Pepin, co mmanded by 
Sieur de Lapperriere. 

1728, Great flood in Mississippi. Fort Beauhairnois submerged. 

1728, French expedition under De Lignery from Green Bay, against the 
Fox Indians. 

1743, Battle between the French and the Sauk and Fox Indians. 

1747, October 1, Capt. De Vorcheres takes command at Green Bay. 

1754, Sieur Martin in command at Green Bay, secures peace with the 
Indians. 

1755, A French fort established at Prairie du Chien. 

1760, October 12, Cap. Balfour and Lieut. Gorrell, with English troops, 
took possession of Green Bay. 

1762, Aug. 21, Indians went from Milwaukee to Green Bay to com- 
plain of dishonest traders. 

1763, The English, under Lieut. Gorrell, abandon Green Bay. 

1763, Feb. 70, Treaty uf Paris. All new France surrendered to the 
English. 

1763, The Pontiac Conspiracy. 

1764, Green Bay re-occupied by the English, under Capt. Howard. 

1764, Louisiana ceded to Spain by the French. 

1766, Laws of Canada extended over the Northwest. 

1766-8, Jonathan Carver traveled through the country. 

1767, Indian grant of land to Carver. 

1774, Northwest Fur Company organized. 

1774, Civil government established in the Northwest by the “ Quebec 
Act.” 

1777, Indians from Wisconsin joined the British against the Ameri- 
cans. 

1780, Lieut. Governor Patrick St. Clair of Canada purchased Green 
Bay, Prairie du Chien, etc., of the Indians. 

1785. April, a great flood in the Mississippi river. 

1786, Julian Dubuque explored the lead regions of the Upper Missis- 
sippi. 

1787, July 1, Ordinance of Congress for government of Northwest 
Territory. 

1788, Sept. 22, Indian council at Green Bay. Permission to work lead 
mines given to Dubuque. 

1796, July 1, Green Bay, Prairie du Chien, etc., surrendered by the 
English to the United States. 

1796, Laws of Northwest Territory extended over the country. 

1800, July 4, Indian Territory organized, including Wisconsin. 

1800, October 1, Louisiana ceded to France by Spain. 

1803, Antonie Bath settled at the portage of the Fox and Wisconsin 
rivers. 

1803, April 30, Louisiana ceded to the United States by France. 

1804, November 3, Indian treaty at St. Louis; southern Wisconsin pur- 
chased. 

1805, January J1, Michigan territory organized. 

1809, Thomas Natal, the botanist, explored Wisconsin. 

1809, Illinois territory organized, including Wisconsin. 

1809, first saw mill built near Green Bay. 

1812, Indians assembled at Green Bay to join the British. 

1814, Governor Clark took possession of Prairie du Chien. 
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1814, July 17, Prairie du Chien surrendered to the British. 

1815, American Fur Company began to establish trading posts. 

1815, United States trading post established at Green Bay. 

1816, May 18, Indian treaty confirming that of 1804. 

1816, June 21, United States troops took possession of Prairie du Chien. 

1816, Col. Miller commenced the erection of Fort Howard at Green 
Bay. 

1816, Pe 24, Indian treaty; lands relinquished to Indians, etc. 

1816, Jaques Vieux settled at Milwaukee. 

1817, March 30, Indian treaty at St. Louis. 

1817, Maj. H. S. Long ascended she Mississippi, ete. 

1818, April 18, State of Illinois organized, Wisconsin attached to Mich- 
igan. 

1818, September 14, Solomon Juneau built his cabin and trading post 
at Milwaukee. 

1818, a saw mill built four miles above Prairie du Chien. 

1818, October 26, Brown and Crawford counties organized, including 
the whole state. 

1819, A saw miil erected at Black River Falls, by C. A. Andrews. 

1819, Fort Snelling built and occupied. 

1820, U. S. Commissioners adjusted land claims at Green Bay. 

1821, Oneida and Stockbridge Indians settled near Green Bay. 

1821, First post office established at Green Bay. 

1821, Fort Crawford built at Prairie du Chien. 

1822, The New York Indians purchase lands east of Lake Winnebago. 

1822, James Johnson obtained fiom the Indians the right to dig for 
lead by negro slaves from Kentucky. 

1822, January, Wisconsin made a separate Judicial District by Con- 

ress. 

1823, First government leases to lead miners. 

1823, Land claims at Prairie du Chien adjusted by the government. 

1823, Mej. S. H. Long’s expedition to the Upper Mississippi, &c. 

1823, First steamboat on the Upper Mississippi, with Maj. Taliafero 
and Count Beltrami. 

1823, Lieut. Bayfield, of the British navy, made a survey of Lake 
Superior. 

1823, An Episcopal Mission established near Green Bay. 

1824, James D. Doty appointed Judge by President Monroe—held the 
office nine years. 

1724, July 12, First court held in Browa county. 

1834, October 4, first term of U. S. circuit court held at Green Bay. 

1822, August 1st and 19th, Indian treat es at Prairie du Chien. 

1825, The Carver grant of land rejected by Congress. 

1826, First steam boat on Lake Michigan. 

1826, Indian treaty at St. Louis. 

18%6, Great flood in the Mississppi; 26 feet above low water at Prairie 
du Chien. 

1827, A rush of speculators to the lead mines. 

1827, Difficulties with the Indians. Troops sent to settle them. 

1827, —— 11. Treaty with the Menomonee Indians at Butte des 

orts. 
1828, Fort Winnebago built at “ the portage.” 
1828, Indian treaty at Green Bay; the lead region purchased. 
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1828, Lead ore discovered at Mineral Point and Dodgeville. 

1829, July 29. Winnebago treaty at Prairie du Chien. 

1829, A Methodist mission established at Green Bay. 

1850, A Methodist mission established at La Pointe. 

1830, May. ‘The Sioux killed seventeen Sauks and Foxes near Prairie 
du Chien. 

1831, February 8, Menomonee treaty at Washington. 

1831, Public lands in the lead region surveyed by Lucius Lyon and 
uthers. 

1832, June 16. Battle with the Sauk Indians and Pekatonica. 

1832, July 21. Battle on the Wisconsin river. 

1832, August 2. Battle at the mouth of the Bad Axe; Black Hawk 
defeated. 

1832, First arrival of a steamboat at Chicago. 

1832, Schoolcraft discovered the true source of the Mississippi. 

1832, September 14. Winnebago treaty at Fort Armstrong. 

1832, October 27. Treaty w.th the Menomonees. 

1832, High water in the Mississippi. 

1833, A Methodist mission established at Ottawa Lake, (Chippewa 
river, 

1833, Paci 26, Indian treaty at Chicago. Lands south and west 
of Milwaukee ceded to the government. 

1833, December 11, first newspaper (Green Bay Intelligencer) published. 

1834, Public lands near Green Bay surveyed by A. G. Ellis. 

1834, Land offices established at Mineral Point and Green Bay. 

1834, Population by census taken, 4,795. 

1835, First settlement at Milwaukee, Samuel Brown and family. 

1835, Geo. W. Jones elected delegate to congress. 

1835, J. N. Nicollett commenced scientific exploration. 

1835, Public lands at Milwaukee surveyed by Wm. A. Burt. 

1836, January 9, The legislative council of Michigan met at Green Bay. 

1836, April 30, Henry Dodge appointed governor by President Andrew 
Jackson. 

1836, July 4, Territory of Wisconsin organized. 

1836, July 14, Milwaukee Advertiser published at 371 Third street. 

1836, September 3, Treaty with the Menomonees at Green Bay. 

1836, Octuber 10, George W. Jones elected delegate to congress. 

1826, October 25, First legislature of Wisconsin convened at Belmont, 
Wisconsin. 

1836, December 3, Seat of government established at Madison. 

1236, First school opened in Milwaukee (at No. 371 Third St.) 

1836, United States land office opened at Milwaukee. 

1837, Jan. 26. Michigan admitted as a state. 

1837, July 29. Chippewa treaty at Fort Snelling. 

1837, Sep. 29. Sioux treaty; lands east of the Mississippi ceded. 

1837, Nov. 6. Legislature met at Burlington, Iowa. R 

1838, June ll. Special session of the Legislature at Burlington, Iowa. 

1838, Sep. 10. James D. Doty elected delegate to Congress. 

1838, Noy. 26. First session of the Legislature at Madison. 

1839, Jan. 21. Legislative session. Statutes enacted. 

1339, Indian (Sioux and Chippewa) battle; 200 killed. 

1839, Sept. James D. Doty re-elected to Congress. 

1839, Dec. 6. Legislative session commenced. 
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1840, Aug. 3. Extra session of the Legislature. 

1840, Dec, 7. Legislative session. 

1841, Sep.27. Henry Dodge elected delegate to Congress. 

1841, Sep. 30. James D. Doty appointed Governor by President John 
Tyler. 

1841, Dec. 6. Legislature met. 

1842, Oct. 4. Chippewa treaty at La Pointe; lands ceded. 

1842, December 6. Legislative session commenced. 

1843, September 25. Henry Dodge re-elected delegate to Congress. 

1843, December 4. Legislative session commenced. 

1844, Sune 21. Nathaniel P. Tallmadge appointel Governor by Presi- 
dent John Tyler. 

1845, January 6. Legislative session commenced. 

1:45, April 8. Henry Dodge appointed Governor by President James 

K. Polk. 

1845, September 22. Morgan L. Martin elected delegate to Congress. 

1846, January 5. The legislature met. 

1846, April. A vote of the people in favor of a state government. 

1846, August 6. Act of Congress authorizing a state government. 

1846, December 16. A state constitution adopted in convention. 

1847, January 4. The Legislature met. 

1847, April. The proposed state constitution rejected by a vote of the 
people. 

1847, September 27. John H. Tweedy elected delegate to Congress. 

1847, October 18. Special session of the Legislature. 

1848, February 1. A new state constitution adopted in convention. 

1848, February 7. Sixteenth (and last) session oi the Territorial Legis- 
lature. 

1848, March 13. The state constitution adopted by a vote of the peo- 
ple, and Wisconsin became one of the states of the American 
Union, being the seventeenth admitted, and the thirtieth in the 
list of states. 


2 
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USEFUL INFORMATION, 


NAMES OF THE STATES. 


A corresponden* having inquired why the states are called by their 
present names, and what are their derivation and meaning, an exchange 


answers as follows: 

Maine—So called from the province of Maine, in France, in compli- 
ment to Queen Henrietta, of England, who it has been said, owned the 
province. This is the commonly received opinion. 

New Hampshire—Named by John Mason, in 1639, (who with another 
obtained the grant from the crown,) from Hampshire county, in Eng- 
land. The former name of the domain was Laconia. 

Vermont—From the French, verd mont, or green mountain, indicative 
of the mountainous nature of the state. The name was first officially 
recognized January 16, 1777. 

Massachusetts—Indian name, signifying “the country about the 
great hills.” 


2—[Vot. II.—-No. 5.] 
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Rhcde Island—This name was adopted in 1664, from the Island of 
Rhodes, in the Mediteranean, because of its resemblance to that island, 

Connecticut—This is the English orthography of the Indian word 
Quon-eh-ta-cut, which signifies ‘‘ the long river.” 

New York—Named by the Duke of York, under color of the title 
given him by the English crown in 1664. 

New Jersey—So called in honor of Sir George Carteret, who was 
Governor of the Islind of Jersey, in the British Channel. 

Pennsylvania—From William Penn, the founder of the colony, mean- 
ing “ Penn’s woods.” 

Delaware—In honor of Thomas West, Lord de la Ware, who visited 
the bay, and died there, in 1810. 

Maryland—After Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I., of England. 

Virginia—So called in honor of Queen Elizabeth, the “ virgin queen,” 
in whose reign Sir Walter ialeigh made the first attempt to colonize 
that region. 

North and South Carolina were originally in one tract, cailed “ Caro- 
lana,” after Charles IX., of France, in 1504. Subsequently, in 1666, 
the name was altered to Carolina. 

Georgia—So called in honor of George II., of England, who estab- 
lished a colony in that reigion 1782. 

Florida—Ponce de Leon, who discovered this portion of America in 
1512 named it Floriday in commemoration of the day he landcd there, 
which was Pasquas de Flores of the Spaniards, or “Feast of Flowers,” 
otherwise known as Easter Sunday. 

Alabama—FYormerly a portion of Mississippi territory, admitted into 
the union as a state in 1819, The name is of Indian origin, signifying 
* here we rest.” 

Mississippi—Formerly a portion of the province of Louisiana. So 
named in 1800 from the great river on the western line. The term is 
of Indian origin, meaning “ long river.” 

Louisiana—From Louis XIV., of France, who for some time prior to 
1763 owned the territory. 

Arkansas—From “ Kansas,” the Indian word for “smoky water,” 
with the French prefix “are,” bow. 

Tennessee—indian for “ the river of the big berd,” i. e., the Missis- 
sipp:, which is its western boundary. 

Kentucky—In.tian for “ at the head of the river.” 

Ohio—From the Indian, meaning “ beautiful.” Previously applied 
to the river, which traverses a greater part of its borders. 

Michigan—Previoasly applied to the lake, the Indian name for fish- 
weir. So called from tie fancied resemblance of the lake to a fish-trap. 

Indiane 

Illinois—F om the French “ illini,” men, and the French suffix “ ois,” 
together signifying “ tribe of men.’ 

Wisconsin—Indian term for a ‘ wild rushing channel.” 

Missouri—named in 1821 from the great branch of the Mississippi 
which flows through it. Indian term, meaning “ muddy.” 

Towa—From the Indian, signifying “ the drowsy ones.” 

Minnesota—Indian for “ cloudy water.” 

California—The name given by Cortes, the discoverer of that region. 
He probably obtained it from an old Spanish romance, in which an 
imaginary island of that name is described as abounding in gold. 
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Oregon—According to some, from the Indian Oregon, “river of the 
west.” Others considers it derived from the Spanish “ oregano,” wild 
majeraia, which grows abundantly on the Pacific coast. 

NICK-NAMES OF THE PEOPLE OF THE DIFFERENT STATES. 

Alabama, Lizards; Arkansas, Toothpics; California, Gold Hunters; 
Colorado, Rovers; Connecticut, Wooden Nutmegs; Delaware, Musk- 
rats; Florida, Fly up the Creeks; Georgia, Buzzards; Hlinois, Suckers; 
Indiana, Hoosiers; lowa, Hawkeyes; Kansas, Jayhawkers; Kentucky, 
Corn Crackers; Louisiana, Creoles; Maine, Foxes; Maryland, Craw 
Thumpers; Michigan, Wolverines; Minnesota, Gophers; Mississippi, 
Tadpoles; Missouri, Pukes; Nebraska, Bug-eaters; Nevada, Sage 
Hens; New Hampshire, Granite Boys; New Jersey, Blues or Clam 
Catchers; New York, Knickerbockers; North Carolina, Tar Boilers and 
Tuckoes; Ohio, Buckeyes; Oregon, Webfeet and Hard Cases; Pennsyl- 
yania, Pennamites and Leatherheads; Rhode Island, Gun Flints; South 
Carolina, Weasles; Tennessee, Whelps; Texas, Beefheads; Vermont, 
Green Mountain Boys; Virginia, Beadles; Wisconsin, Badgers. 

Terrirories, Erc.—Utah, Polygamists; Dakotah, Squatters; New 
Mexico, Spanish Indians; Idaho, Fortune Seekers and Cut-throats; 
Nova Scotia, Blue Noses; New Brunswick, Fishheads; Canada, Ca- 
nucks. 

nO 

Two Oprnrons—I speak it without exception, and I know what I say 
to be true, all our men are overworked and underpaid. There is no 
class of men, in the world or in the church, at this day, who require so 
much intelligence, attainments and expense for their education; who 
are so miserably paid and so prodigiously overworked, as those who 
are engaged in education, in all its departments, from the highest to 
the lowest. We can never become a civilized people in the highest 
sense of the word, until we are willing to pay for the brain work that 
is engaged in the work of education.— PRESIDENT ANDERSON. 


The poverty of scholars is of inestimable worth in this money-get- 
ting nation. It maintains the true standard of virtue and honor. ‘The 
poor friars, not the bishops, saved the church. The poor scholars and 
preachers of duty defend the modern community against its own mate- 
rial prosperity. Luxury end iearning are ill bedtellows.—PrResipent 
Exxior. 

ee ee 

INFLUENCE OF THE TEAcHER.—The teacher in the common 
school or the Sabbath school may, with the sunlight of truth, 
photograph on the tender minds committed to his charge, a 
thousand forms of holy beauty. The humblest and most quiet 
man may write upon his neighbor’s heart good thoughts and kind 
deeds, which will last forever. And such a monument will be a real 
immortality, more enduring than brass, and loftier than the real majesty 
of the pyramids. Such a record, instead of growing dim with time, 
will grow deep with eternity, and will still be bold and legible, when 
the sculptures of Nineveh, which have outlasted the centuries, shall 
have al! faded out, and the steel pictures of modern arts shall be for- 
gotten. And when the things which time obscures shall be revealed by 
the light of eternity, the names of those unknown artists shall be found 
written, not only on tablets of stoneor brass, but on the fleshy tablets 
of the heart and the unfading pages of the soul—DanieL WexsteERr. 
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Official Department. 


OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 


Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 

Q. Ifa district is altered, can it be altered again, within thirty days? 

A. There is no restriction of law as to the time when districts may 
be altered, except that which forbids alterations betw2en December Ist 
and April 1. 

@. When a district has been formed, can its boundaries be altered 
before it is organized?—if so, who is to be notified? 

A. A town board has the general power of revising its own action, 
As a district, until organized, has only a territorial existence, there isno 
notice to be given to any party in such district, of any subsequent change 
in the territory designated for the same. 

Q. If a joint district is formed, and a record of its formation is 
placed on file with each town clerk, can either town board or town 
clerk ignore the district, because of alleged illegality in its formation? 

A. No, the record that a district has been formed is prima facie evi- 
dence that it was formed legally, and stands, until the action is set 
aside by cumpetent authority, on proof of illegality. 

Q. Ifan order for forming a new district is lost, how can the new 
district obtain its share of of the property, if the old district refuses to 
pay over? 

A. Although the order be lost, it would probably not be difficult to 
prove that such an order was made, and that a certain sum was appro- 
priated to the new district. W th such proof the old district may be 
compelled, by mandamus, to pay what was assigned to the new one. 

(. Ifa district votes 4 months winter and 5 months summer school, 
has the board discretionary power to lengthen tse winter and shorten 
the summer term? 

A. The board insuch case has no discretion in the matter; but must 
conform to the vote of the district. (See section 19, sub-section twelfth, 
page 51, school code.) 

Q. Is it illegal to have two school houses in one district? 

A. The law does not prohibit it, but it cannot be said to contemplate 
it. If there are too many scholars for the school house, it would usually 
be better to enlarge it, or if the district is very large in extent, to have 
it divided, rather than build a second and separate school-house. But 
it is possible that this might, in some cases, be the best plan. Villages 
and cities, constituting but one district, often have more than one school- 
house. 
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@. When was the law enacted that a clerk cannot hire himself? 

A. There is no express provision of law on the subject. It is one of 
those things that is forbidden by common sense. There must be two 
parties to a contract, and one man is not two. 

Q. In case the director and treasurer hire a teacher, against the will 
of the clerk, and give a contract, (it being the teacher the district wants), 
can the clerk afterwards be made to give or signan order cn the treas- 
urer for said teacher’ wages; or can the teacher get his pay with the 
consent of the director and treasurer; or can the treasurer be made to 
pay the teacher out of his own pocket? 

A. Up to the 4th of April, the director and treasurer could not hire 
a teacher, except under the circumstances named in the proviso at the 
end of section 49 of the school code. Since that date it has been law- 
ful for a majority of the board to hire. (See chapter 101 of the gen- 
eral laws of the last session, printed on page 192 of this nember). But 
they must hire a teacher, as they are to do other things—in accordance 
with section 46 of the school code. The clerk must draw crders for 
the payment of teachers legally hired, though he disproves of the con- 
tract, and can be removed or proceeded against, if he neglects or re- 
fuses to do so. The treasurer is not individually liable for expenses or 
debts legally incurred by the board. 

Q. Under Art. X, Sec. 2, of the State Constituticn, are not all 
school districts obliged te apply a portion of the “ school fund ” to the 
“ purchase of suitable libraries and apparatus therefor?” And are not 
those cistricts which do not apply a portion of said fund to the “ pur- 
chase of libraries and apparatus therefor,” acting in open violation of law? 

A. The Constitution restricts the application of the “ revenue” to 
certain things. Legislation, under this restriction, has designated 
which of them it shall be applied to, and in what way, and under what 
conditions, namely, to the support and maintenance ef common schools; 
in hiring teachers; and that it shall accrue to those districts only which 
maintain school a certain length of time. Formerly, ten per cent. of 
the income went for the purchase of school libraries. The law was 
repealed in 1862. 

Q. Is election day a legal holiday ? 

A. The day of General, or Fall Election, is now a legal holiday, and 
applies to schools and teachers, like other legal holidays. 

Q. If a school-house is used for election purposes, so that schoul is 
closed, must the teacher make up the time? 

A. Not if school is closed without his consent. 

Q. Cana county superintendent annul certificates, given by his pred- 
ecessor, without cause ? 
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A. He has the general power to “annul any certificate given by 
him or his predecessor in office, when he shall thik proper,” but the 
law implies that he must be able to give sufficient reasons for doing so. 

Q. On what grounds can a superintendent justifiably annul a certifi- 
cate ? . 

A. On the same grounds that ke would be justified in refusing 
one—evidence of want of moral character, learning, or ability to teach. 

(. Cana particular class of persons, as the students in a seminary 
of learning, or the “ sisters ” of a religious denomination, claim a special 
examinaticn, or exemption from the ordinary public examinations ? 

A. Certainly not. To accommodate a number of candidates, an 
examination may be appointed by a superintendent, at a particular 
place, but should be announced and conducted as a public examiaza- 
tion, and open to all who may choose to attend, as well as those sought 
to be accommodated. 


AMENDMENTS OF THE SCHOOL CODE. 

On the following pages are given the laws of a general nature, passed at the 
late session of the Legislature, relating to Common Schools. The changes made 
are briefly indicated below: 

1. Chapter 174 amends section 8 of the School Laws, so that a residence of“ ten 
days ” ina school district is no longer required, to entit!e a person to vote therein. 
Section 9 is also amended to correspond. 

2. Chapter 82 gives power to county boards of supervisors to alter the bounda- 
ries of joint school districts, in certain cases, instead of the town board. 

3. Chapter 101 amends chapter 169 of 1871, (which amended section 42 of the 
School Laws) in such wise that the clerk no longer hires the teacher, but it is to be 
done by the action of a majority of the school board. This amendment applies to 
all contracts made after the 4th day of April, 1872. 

4. Chapter 11 amends section 2 of chapter 168, of 1871, (which amended section 
59 of the School Laws) in such wise that 100 days instead of 110 days are declared 
“to constitute the five months ” required by said section. 

5. Chapter 32 makes the day for holding the general election each year a legal 
holiday, which applies to schools and teachers, the same as other legal holidays. 

6. Section 1 of chapter 164 gives general power to the state superintendent to 
apportion school money to districts which mainvained school less than five months 
(but not less than three months,) in those cases where the failure arises from 
“ some unusual and unlooked for cause.” 

Section 2 of the same chapter authorizes town boards of supervisors to transfer 
from the general fund to the school fund of the town, any deficiency in the amount 
levied upon such town by the ccunty board for school purposes, and requires the 
state superintendent to apportion school money to such towns, on the receipt of the 
certificate of the town clerk that the transfer has been made, the same as if the 
county board had levied the proper amount. 

Both these sections are amendments of chapter 75, of 1866, which amended section 
68 of chapter 10 of the revised statutes, which is given on pages 8 and 9 of the 
School Code. 
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7. Chapter 178 amends section 86 of the School Laws so 9s to facilitate the 
division of counties, having more than 15,000 inhabitants, into two school superin- 
tendent districts, and gives the state superintendent power to appoint the first 
superintendent for the district not retained by the previous superintendent of the 
county. 

8. Chapter 33 amends section 3 of chapter 196 of 1868, in regard to State Certifi- 
cates (see School Code, p. 116), and provides for limited State Certificates, good for 
five years. 

9. Chapter 94 amends two sections of the “ Township System of School Govern- 
ment ”—Chapter 182 of 1869—p. 137 of School Code. First, it amends section 8 so 
as to give the secretary of the town board a compensation of not less than two 
dollars per diem for his services. Second, it amends section 37 so as to require 
that if the system is adopted by any town, it shall continue in force not less than 
two years. 

(3 This will not apply to those cases in which the system was adopted at the 
recent spring election, as this was held on the 2d day of April, and the above law 
was not published till the 3d. 

10. Chapter 63 amends section 9 of chapter 114 of 1866, and provides for the 
admission of graduates of graded schools of the state to the university free of 
tuition. 


GENERAL LAWS OF WISCONSIN, 1872. 


Chapter 174. 
AN ACT relating to the qualifications of voters in school districts, and amendatory 
of sections 8 and 9, of chapter 155, of the general laws of 1863. 


The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in senate and assembly, do enact as 
follows: 


Section 1. Section 8 of chapter 155, of the general laws of 1863, is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: “Section 8. Every person shall be entitled to 
vote in any school district meeting of this state, who is qualified to vote at a gen- 
erat election for state and county officers, and who is a resident of such school dis- 
trict.” 

Section 2. Section 9 of chapter 155, of the general laws of 1863, is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: “Section 9. If any person offering to vote ata 
school district meeting shall be challenged as unqualified, by any legai voter in 
such district, the chairman presiding at such meeting shall declare to the person 
challenged the qualifications of a voter, and if such person shall declare that he is 
a voter, andif such challenge shall not be withdrawn, the chairman shall tender 
him the following oath or affirmation: ‘You do solemnly swear (or affirm, as the 
case may be,) that you are an actual resident of this school district, and that you 
are qualified according to law to vote at this meeting,’ aud every person taking 
such oath or affirmation shall be permitted to vote on all questions proposed at 
such meeting; but if the person shall refuse to take such oath or affirmation, his 
vote shall be rejected.” 

Approved March 25, 1872. 

Chapter 82. 
AN ACT in relation to the alteration of joint school districts in certain cases. 


The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in senate and assembly, do enact as 
follows: 


Section 1. The county board of supervisors of the several counties of this 
state are hereby authorized and empowered to alter the boundaries of any joint 
school district in this state which is in part composed of an incorporated village, 
and the boundaries of which are fixed by the village charter: provided, that no 
such alteration shall be made except on petition of not less than twenty-five of the 
legal voters resident in said jcint district: and provided further, that no order shall 
be made by any county board changing the boundaries df any such joint district 
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until notice of the time and place of hearing such petition shall have been pub- 
lished at least three wecks in a newspaper published in said county, and if there 
be no newspaper published in such county, such notice shall be posted not less 
than three weeks in three conspicuous places in said joint school district, and upon 
such hearing,opportunity shall be given to all opposed to such proposed alteration, 
to be heard in opposition thereto. 

SEcTION 2. An appeal may be taken by any three legal voters resident in said 
joint district, to the state superintendent of public instruction, from any order of 
any county board altering the boundaries of any joint school district under the pro- 
visions of this act. Such appeals shall be made, heard and determined in the 
same manner as appeals are now made, heard and determined from school district 
boards, and the decision of the state superintendent upon such appeal shall be 
final. 

Section 8. All acts and parts of acts, conflicting with or in any inanner contra- 
vening the provisions of this act, are hereby repealed. 

SEOTION 4. This act shall take effect and be in force from and afterits passage. 

Approved March 21, 1872. 


Chapter I0Ol. 


AN ACT to amend chapter one hundred and sixty-nine of the general laws of 1871, 
entitled an act to amend chapter one hundred and fifty-five of the general laws 
of 1863, entitled ‘an act to codify the laws of this state relating to common 
schools.’” 


The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, 00 enact 
as folluws: 

SecTION 1. Section one of said chapter one hundred and sixty-nine of the gen- 
eral laws of 1871 is hereby amended so as to read as follows: Section 1. The ma- 
jority of the district board shall contract with and hire duly qualified teachers for 
and in the name of the district, and said contract shall specify the wages per week, 
month or year, as agreed upon by the parties, and said contract so completed shall 
be fil.d in the office of the district clerk, with a copy of the certiticate of the 
teacher so employed, attached thereto, and a copy of such contract shall be fur- 
nished by the clerk to the teacher. 

SEcTION 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

Approved March 22, 1872. : 

Chapter Il. 


AN ACT to amend section two of chapter one hundred and sixty-eight of the gen- 
eral laws of 1871, entitled “an act to regulate the estimation of time in the set- 
tlement of school district boards with teachers.” 


The people of the state of Wisconsin. represented in senate and assembly, do enact as 
follows: 

Section 1. Section two of said chapter one hundred and sixty-eight of the gen- 
eral laws of 1871, is hereby amended by striking out the words, “and ten” where 
they occur in the third line of said section, and by striking out all after the 
word, “law” where it occurs in the fifth line of said section, so that said section 
when amended shall read as follows: Section 2. In the apportionment of school 
moneys in the year 1871, and annually thereafter, one hundred days shall be under- 
stood to constitute the five months required by section fifty-nine of the general 
school law. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage 
and publication. 

Approved February 16, 1872. 

Chapter 32. 
AN ACT making election days legal holidays. 


The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in senate and assembly, do enact 
as follows: 


Section 1. The day of holding the general election in each year shall be a 
legal holiday. 

SECTION 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

Approved March 5, 1872. 
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Chapter 164. 


AN ACT to amend section one, chapter 75, general laws of 1856, entitled an act 
to amend section 68, chapter 10 of the revised statutes, entitled “State Superin- 
tendent,” and to add a new section to said chapter 75 of the general laws of 1866. 


The people of the state of Wisconsin represented in senate and assembly, do enact 
as follows: . 

Section 1. Section one of chapter seventy-five of the general laws of 1866, en- 
titled an act to amend seciion 68, chapter 10 of the revised statutes, entitled 
“State Superintendent,” is amended by adding to said section the following: 
“Unless it shall appear to the satisfaction of the State Superintendent before the 
apportionment is actually made in such town, that such district has maintained a 
public school therein by a qualified teacher, at least three months of the year, and 
has failed to maintain such school for the length of time required by law, only by 
reason of some unusual and unlooked for cause, which has prevented the keeping 
up of said school, there being no intent upon the part of such district to avoid 
maintaining a public school therein the prescribed length of time. If the reasons 
in this respect are suflicient, and appear to the satisfaction of the state superin- 
tendent, he shall make such apportionment the same as if the law in respect there- 
to had been fully complied with. 

SECTION 2. Said chapter 75, laws of 1866, is further amended by adding the follow- 
ing section: “'The board of supervisors of those towns which have not raised, by 
order of the county board of supervisors, a sum sutlicient to entitle them to an ap- 
portionment of school money for any school year, are hereby authorized to transfer 
from the general fund to the school fund of their respective towns, the amovnts in 
which said towns are deficient ; and upon the receipt by the state superintendent 
of public instruction, of the certificate of any town clerk that the requisite amount 
has been transferred, he shall apportion to said towns the full sum of school 
money to which said towns would have been entitled provided the county boards 
had levied upon each town the amounts required by law.” 

SECTION 8. ‘This act shall be construed to extend to cities and villages as well 
as towns. 

Section 4. All acts or parts of acts conflicting with the provisions of this act, 
are hereby repealed. 

SECTION 5. ‘This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage 
and publication. 

Approved March 25, 1872. 

Chapter 178. 
AN ACT to amend section eighty-six of chapter one hundred and fifty-five of gen- 
eral laws of 1863, entitled “an act to codify the laws of this state relating to 
common schools.” 


The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact 
as follows: 

Section 1. Section eighty’six of chapter one hundred and fifty-five of general 
laws of 1863, entitled “an act to codify the laws of this state relating to common 
schools,” is hereby amended so as to read as follows: There shall be chosen at 
the general election held on the Tuesday next succeeding the first Monday in No- 
vember, in the year 1861, and biennially thereafter, a county superintendent of 
schools for each county of the state, who shall enter upon the duties of his office 
on the first day of Janvary succeeding his election, and shall hold the same for 
two years, and until his successor is elected and qualified. In each county of the 
state having over fifteen thousand inhabitants, according to the last preceding cen- 
sus, the county board of supervisors may, at any meeting of said board, in any 
year, determine by resolution to remain in force until rescinded, that there shall 
be two superintendents for such county, and said board of supervisors shall there- 
upon divide said county into two districts, to be called respectively “ superintend- 
ent district number one,” and “superintendent district number two.” They shall 
also determine over which of the two districts the superintendent already elected 
shall have jurisdiction. The state superintendent shall appoint a superintendent 
for the other district, who shall hold his office until his successor is elected and 
qualified. While such resolution shall remain unrescinded, each such district 
shall elect a county superintendent for such district, to be called “county superin- 
tendent of schools for district number one or two,” as the case may be. When a 
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county contains more than one senate district, each such senate district shall con- 
stitute a superintendent district, to [be] numbered as above provided, except sen- 
ate districts lying wholly within incorporated cities, which may have elected, as 
provided for in section ninety-six of this act. Such county superintendents of 
schools for districts, shall, within the limits of their respective districts, have the 
same powers and duties as other county superintendents. Their terms of office 
shall be the same, and their election shall be conducted and canvassed as provided 
in this act for the election of county superintendents; and all the provisions of this 
act or of any other law of this state in relation to county superintendents of 
schools, shall apply to the county superintendents of schools for districts, unless 
the latter shall be expressly exempted therefrom. 

SECTION 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

Approved March 25, 1872. 


Chapter 33. 


AN ACT to amend section three of chapter one hundred and sixty-nine of the 
general laws of 1868, entitled ‘“‘an act creating a state board of examiners to 
issue state certificates of high grade to teachers of eminent qualifications.” 


The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in senate and assembly, do enact as 
follows: 

SEcTION 1. Section three of chapter one hundred and sixty-nine, of the general 
laws of 1868, entitled “an act creating a state board of examiners to issue state 
certificates of high grade to teachers of eminent qualifications,’ is amended to 
read as follows: If the examiners shall be satisfied that xn applicant possesses the 
requisite scholarship in all the branches of the studies b« fore mentioned, or in the 
branches of study in which applicants are now required tc be examined by county 
superintendents for a first grade certificate, and in the branches hereinafter men- 
tioned, they shall certify the fact to the state superintendent, and if such applicant 
shall furnish evidence of good moral character, experience and success in teaching, 
he shall thereupon issue to the applicant passing a successful examination in all 
the branches of the studies above mentioned, a certificate, which shall, be valid 
until revoked; and to the applicant passing a successful examination in the 
studies now required for a first grade certificate as heretofore described, ard in 
mental philosophy and English literature, he shall issue a certificate, which shall 
be in force for five years from the date thereof; and either of said certificates shall 
qualify the holder to teach in any public school in any city, town or school district 
of this state, without any further examination by a city or county superintendent 
or board whatsoever. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

Approved March 5, 1872. 


Chapter 94. 


AN ACT to amend chapter one hundred and eighty-two of the general laws of 
1869, entitled “an act to establish a township system of school government.” 


The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in senate and assembly, do enact as 
follows: 


Section 1. Section eight (8) of chapter one hundred and eighty-two, of the 
general laws of 1869, entitled “an act to establish a township system of school 
government,” is hereby amended to read as follows: The members of the board, 
a majority of whom shall constitute a quorum, assembled at the first and each suc- 
ceeding annual meeting, shall elect from their number a president and vice presi- 
dent and a secretary, who may or may not be one of their number: provided, he 
shall be a resident of the town to which the board belongs. The said secretary 
shall receive compensation for services rendered at not less than two dollars nor 
more than three dollars per diem; and shall present a statement of services ren- 
dered, at the annual meeting of the board. 

SECTION 2. Section thirty-seven (37), of said chapter one hundred and eighty- 
two, is hereby amended by the addition of the following words: “ provided, that 
the system of township school government shall continue in force two years from 
the date of its adoption, before the question of abolishing it shall be acted upon, 
as heretofore provided.” 

Section 3. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

Approved March 22, 1872. 
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Chapter 63. 


AN ACT relating to the University of Wisconsin, and amendatory of section nine 
chapter one hundred and fourteen of the general laws of 1866, entitled “ an act 
to re-organize and enlarge the University of Wisconsin, and to authorize the 
county of Dane to issue bonds in aid thereof.” 


The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in senate and assembly, do enact 
as follows: 

Section 1. Section nine (9) of chapter one hundred and fourteen (114) of the 
general laws of 1866, entitled ‘an act to re-organize and enlarge the University of 
Wisconsin, and to authorize the county of Dane to issue bonds in aid thereof,” is 
hereby amended so as to read as follows; One suitably qualified pupil from each 
assembly district whenever a vacancy shall occur, to be nominated by the repre- 
sentative of such district in the legislature of the state, who, other things being 
equal, shall prefer an orphan of a soldier who has died in defense of his country, 
and all graduates of any graded school of the state who shall have passed an ex- 
amination at such graded schoo! satisfactorily in the Faculty of the University for 
admission into the sub-freshman class and of the college classes of the University, 
shall at once and at all times entitled to free tuition in ail the colleges of the Uni- 
versity. 

SEcTION 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage 
and publication. 

Approved March 16, 1872. 








Querp Box. 


As the editor of the ‘‘Query Box” has not time to write over the questions and 
answers submitted, und make them intelligible to the printers, he would suggest 
that they be written plainly, with ink, on one side of the paper only, and without 
abbreviations. 

We have received answers from 8. LITTLEFIELD, J. W.LEVERETT, W. J. HUGHEs, 
L.A. Prapt, G.,H.D., P. SCHNEIDER and others, of various mathematical questions 
previously discussed (including a good solution of problem 61, by BEng. S1m- 
MONDS), which we omit for reasons given last month. We are none the less 
obliged to these gentlemen for their contributions. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS.—OLD SERIES. 


93.—Given, 844 square feet of three inch plank. Required, the length of one 
edge of acubical box, which can be made from the plank, allowing no waste in 
sawing. Arithmetical solution required. 

The answer to this, of R. W., in the April No, of the JOURNAL, is incorrect. He 
does not seem to understand the question, but considers it as surface only without 
thickness. I will give a rule for working such questions. From the given num- 
ber of square feet subtract twice the square of the thickness. Divide the remain- 
der by six, extract the square root of the quotient, and to the root add the thick- 
ness of the plank. The result will be the length of an edge of a cubical box as 
required. In the example referred to, twice the square of the thickness of the 
plank is 18 square inches, or 4g of a square foot. 841¢—14=84.375; 84.375+6= 
14, 0626; 14, 0625=3.5. 

3.75 +14 (thickness of the plank) =4 feet. Answer. 

The reason for the rule is this: Six square blocks of equal thickness will form a 
cubical box, all except two opposite corners. Therefore in the first place, deduct 
from the given number of square feet, enough to form the two corners, which/is 
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twice the square of the thickness of the plank. Divide the balance into six equal 
parts and to the square root add the thickness —SAMUEL PARKS, Avoca. 

B. R. A., Kilbourn City, sends a corrected solution, reaching the same result ; 
also, J. W. LEVERET?, Humbird, and W. ELDEN, Jefferson, Lowa. 


100.—Which of the district officers has the most authority ? 

All have equal authority, except as the law devolves particular duties upon dif- 
ferent members of the board. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS-—-NEW SERIES. 

1.—In the sentence, “It is wrong to do so,” how are the indicated words to be 
parsed ? 

“Tt is wrong to do so,” being equivalent to “ Zo do so is wrong,” “ To do 80,” is an 
infinitive phrase, nominative case, subject to the verb is. “ Wrong” being attri- 
bute to the sentence is a noun, third person, singular, neuter gender, nominatave 
case, nominative after the verb 7s —HENRY NEILL, Caledonia. 

By Analysis we say if, with the explanatory phrase (“to do so”) is the subject. 
Wrong is an adjective modifying zt ; to do is an infinitive, explanatory of zt ; hence 
in apposition with it, so an abverb modifying to do—B. R. A. 

Wrong is an adjective modifying the subject it, and is also the attribute. The 
infinitive phrase to do, modifies or qualifies the adjective wrcng. To is the leader, 
and do, the subsequent. So, an adverb, and relates to do, or, modifies it.—G. K., 
Belleville. 

2.—In the sentence, “The pipers loud and louder blew; the dancers quick and 
quicker flew,” are loud and quick different parts of speech? The sentence is in 
Kerl’s Grammar, page 261, 4th exercise, and is so noted as to imply that the au- 
thor considers the words as different parts of speech. 

There is no sound grammatical reason for quick being an adjective, as indicated; 
I think itis an oversight.—B. R. A. 

3.—Parse the indicated words: It is forty fect high. He is aged twenty years. 
It is well worth the money. 


“Tt is forty feet high.” “ Forty” is numeral adjective, qualifying the noun feet. 
“ Feet,” common noun, third person, plural. Nominative after the verb ts. “ High” 
is an adverb qualifying the verb 7s. 2. ‘“ Years’ is in the nominative case; nom- 
inative after the neuter verb 7s, “ aged ” being adjective and part of the attribute. 
3. “Well worth the money,” is attribute to the sentence. “ Well ” is an adverb; 
qualifies the adjective worth. “Worth” an adjective, relating to the subject i. 
“The ” is adjective, relating to the noun money, “ Money” is a common noun, 
third person singular, neuter gender, nominative case after the neuter verb 73.— 
H. NEILL. 

Forty, is a numeral adjective modifying feet; fect, is a noun, objective, modified 
byof, understood, being equivalent to,—It is the height of forty feet. Years, ob- 
jective case, governed by of, understood. In the sentence—It is well worth the 
money ”—worth is an adjective modifying it; well,an adverb modifying worth; 
money objective, governed by of, understood. —B. R. A. 

6.—Where and when was the first session of the territorial legislature of the 
state of Wisconsin held?—D. Mowry, Windsor. 


See “ Wisconsin Chronology,” in this number, p. 184. Answered also by G. 
K., Belleville. 
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8.—What is the name and age of the youngest and oldest President of the 
United States, when the oath of office was administered. 

Wo. H. Harrison, aged 68; Unyssres 8. GRANT, aged 45. 

9.—* Whatever is, is right.” “To be, or riot to be, that is the question.”’ Will 
some of the contributors to the Query Box produce us an analysis of the above 
sentences? 

1. “ Whatever is, is right.” A complete declarative sentence. The subject is 
the dependent clause, whatever ts; predicate, is; and attribute, right; connective, 
the double relative, whatever. Subject of dependent clause, whatever; predicate » 
is. There are no modifiers. 

2. “To be, or not to be, that is the question.” A simple declarative sentence. 
Subject, that; predicate, is; attribute, question. “To be” is an infinitive used as 
a noun, and is represented in the sentence by the relative pronoun that; and is put 
by apposition in the same case. “Or” is the connective of the two infinitives. 
Subject and predicate, unmodified. Attribute modified by the adjective adjunct 
the.—H. NEILL. 

10.—(See April No. of JouRNAL). 

This question seems to explain itself. The United States Supreme Court long 
ago decided that this article applied only to cases tried in United States Courts. 
That is, United States Courts have no common law jurisdiction. 

12.— How many female teachers are actually employed in the state, in the course 
of a year? 

The whole number of teachers employed some part of the last school year, was 
9,168. Certificates were given to 2,272 gentlemen and to 4,953 ladies. Assuming 
this to indicate the proportionate division of the work between the two sexes, 
6,283 ladies were employed as teachers, in the state during some part of the last 
school year.—J. B. P. 

18.—Will some one inform the readers of the JoURNAL, through its column, of 
the names of the different state officers? 

In answer, D. Mowny, of Windsor, sends a list of the state officers, from the 
first o-ganization of the state, which is too long for insertion. The names of the 
present state officers are: C.C. WASHBURN, Governor; Minton H. Perri, Lieut. 
Governor; LLYWELYN BREESE, Secretary of State; Henry Barz, State Treasurer; 
STEPHEN S. BARLow, Attorney General; SAMUEL FALLOws, State Superintendent; 
Gro. F. WHEELER, State Prison Commissioner; and OLE C. Jomnson, Commis- 
sioner of Immigration. 

16.—What president was inaugurated on the 5th of March? 

Zachary Taylor, in 1849, the 4th of March being Sunday.—A. S., Le Roy, G. K., 
Belleville, D. M., Windsor, and A. 8. J., Sumpter. 

There were two presidents inaugurated on the 5th of March: James Monroe, 
March 5, 1821, and Zachary Taylor, March 5, 1848.—I. W. B., Sandusky. 

17.—Is it right to require scholars to answer “perfect” or “imperfect” on call- 
ing the roll at night?—W. H. 

We think it is entirely right. Scholars that have even a small amount of regard 
for themselves will so do during the day that they may conscientiously be able to 
answer at night “perfect.” It also exercises the scholar’s idea of right and 
wrove.—D. M. 
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Another answer: : 

I think the temptation to make a false report is too great. I was visiting a high 
school not long since where there were fifty pupils. At roll call I noticed that all 
but eight answered perfect. Now I had seen more than half the pupils whispering 
and doing other things that were out of order. I asked the principal if he didn’t 
think the temptation to make a false report too great. He said “No, these eight 
who were imperfect are new scholars, I think they all report correctly.” I thought 
the fact that the eight were “ new scholars” was suggestive. Perhaps, when they 
have been in school a little longer they tco can report “ perfect.” —W. ELDEN, Jef- 
ferson, Iowa. 

20.—Why will not a watch, keeping correct or unvarying time, always agree with 
the sun. 

Owing to the unequal motion of che earth around the sun, and the oblique po- 
sition of its axis to its orbit, the interval between any apparent noon and the next 
is not uniform, or exactly 24 hours. Therefore a watch keeping correct time will 
not agree with the sun always; but if the watch is started right or with the sun, 
at any time, and runs correctly for just one year, it will then agree with the sun 
beause the average time between the apparent noors during one year is taken and 
this average is just 24 hours. 

NEW QUESTIONS. 

22.—The longest side of a triangle is 150 rods, and each of the other sides 75 
rods. Required, the value of the grass at $10 per acre —DUANE Mowry, Windsor. 

3.—What three figures multiplied by 2 will produce precisely three?—Jb. 

24.—A snake desires to get up a wall 20 feet in height; during the day it climbs 
5 feet, but slips back 4 feet every night; how many days would it take to reach the 
top?—Ib. 

25.—What is the best theory that the interior of the earth is composed of a fiery 
molten mass?—J0. 

26.—Will some one mention the objects of interest in nature in Wisconsin, with 
a brief description of the same?—Jb. 

27.—Who will send us the names of the Chief and Associate Justices of the 
United States Supreme Court, and the name of the State they reside in, and the 
number and territory of circuit?—J0. 

28 —What are electoral votes, and how are the President and Vice President 
elected?—Ib. 

29.—What is the population of the ten largest cities in the United States and in 
the State of Wisconsin, according to the census of 1870 and 1860?—Jb. 

30.—Will the series of fractions used in Phyllotaxy apply anywhere else in na- 
ture?—W. E., Jefferson, Iowa. 

$1.—Is a teacher doing her duty when she disregards the requirements of the 
state and county superintendents and of the School Code, in neglecting to exercise 
in writing those pupils who read in the second and third reader and who study 
geography, provided she receives the unanimous approval of the pupils and their 
parents ?—HEnry Crouse, Hau Galle. 


32.—Which member of the Convention that met to form a Constitution for the 
State of Wisconsin, has since been Superintendent of Public Instruction? Which 
member now holds a high public position in the state ?7—W. H. 8., LeRoy. 
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Soditorial Ailiscellany. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The next session, as has already been announced, will be in this city, July 9-11. 
The President and Executive Committee are getting uy a good practical pro- 
gramme of Exercises, as we learn, and making as far as possible, satisfactory ar- 
rangements for the comfort and convenience of those who attend. In the June 
number we expect to give the Programme and all needful information in detail. 


STATE CERTIFICATES. 

We would again call attention to this matter. The following Board of Examin- 
ers has been appointed, for the issuing of State Certificates the ensuing year: 
Prof. ROBERT GRAHAM, Prof. SAMUEL SHAw and Miss Erra 8. CARLE. They will 
examine applicants for both kinds of certificates now provided by law—the unlim- 
ited certificate, good for life, and limited certificate, good for five years. The first 
examinatio will be held in connection with the annual session of the State 
Teachers’ Association, which will be in Madison, July 9-11. Other examinations 
for both of these certificates will be held in other parts of the State, which will 
be announced in due time. 

For the limited certificate, the candidate is examined in all the branches required 
for a first grade county certificate, with the addition of English Literature and 
Mental Philosophy. For the unlimited certificate, Botany Zodlézy, Chemistry, 
Geology and Political Economy are added. 








AN IMPORTANT DEcISION.—The Supreme Court of Iowa has decided that boards 
of education have the authority to make punctual and regular attendance at school 
a condition of membership. It holds that the rule requiring regular attendance is 
for the good of the pupil and the whole school, and that it secures the very object 
for which public schools are established. Tardiness is held to be an injury to the 
punctual pupils, and the court adds : 


“The good of the whole school can not be sacrificed for the advantage of one pu- 
pil who happens to have an unreasonable father ; and as the law now is, no other 
means can be devised for enforcing regular and prompt attendance than ihe pen- 
alty of expulsion.” 


EDUCATIONAL LECISLATION. 

The laws passed at the last session of the Legislature, relating to Common 
Schools, are reprinted in this number of the JOURNAL, and several copies will be 
furnished in pamphlet form, to each town clerk, to be distributed to the district 
clerks. Any other person wishing a copy will be furnished on application. 

The most important change made, is by chapter 101, which authorizes the school 
board to hire the teacher, without giving any precedence as heretofore to the clerk. 
Whether this will mend matters, remains to be seen. The amendment does not 
affect any contracts entered into in the old way, previous to April 4. 

The term of one hundred days is declared to censtitute the “five months” school 
required by law, and discretionary power is given to the State Superintendent in 
regard to apportioning money to districts that have failed to maintain school so 
long for some “ unusual and unlooked for cause.” 

But the reader is referred to the laws themselves, and to the introductory re- 
marks which precede them. 
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Tut UNIversity.—We take much pleasure in putting the following preamble 
and enactment also, upon record, it being chapter 100 of the general laws of the 
last session. It is a tardy but nevertheless timely act of justice to the University: 

Wurerkas, It has heretofore been the settled policy of the state of Wisconsin to 
offer for sale and dispose of its lands granted by congress to the state for educa- 
tional purposes, at such a low price per acre as would induce immigration and lo. 
cation thereon by actual settlers; and 

WuerrzEAS, Such policy, although resulting in a general benefit to the whole 
state, has prevented such an inc ease of the productive funds for which such 
grants were made, as would have been realized if the same policy had been pur- 
sued which is usually practiced by individuals or corporations holding large tracts 
of Jands; and 

WHEREAS, The university fund has suffered serious loss and impairment by 
such sales of its lands, so that its income is not at present suflicient to supply its 
wants, and cannot be made so by any present change of policy, inasmuch as the 
mosi valuable lands have already beeen sold, therefore, 

The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented tn Senate and Assembly, do enact 
as Sollows 4 

Section 1. There shall be levied and collected for the year 1872, and annually 
thereafter, a state tax of ten thousand dollars, and the amount so levied and col- 
lected is hereby appropriated to the university fund income, to be used as a part 
thereof. 

Section 2. The secretary of state shall apportion said tax annually among the 
several counties of this state, as other state taxes are apportioned by jaw, and the 
same shall be levied, coilected and paid into the treasury in the same manner as 
other state taxes. 


TELLURIAN.— We hava been shown by the inventor, Mr. J. Trou, of Belleville 
TELLURIAN. ) ) 
Ill., an Automatic Tellurian, or Astronomical Clock, which is so ingenious, and at 
















ihe same time so simple, that we take pleasure in 
calling attention to the same. The cut will serve 
to give an idea of the apparatus, better than a 
long description. It is represented as fastened to 
the wa'l, but may be attached to a suitable stand. 
At the lower end of the rod are seen the earth and 
moon; in the middle, the sun,in which, as in na- 
ture, is placed the motive power, which is a piece 
of clock-work. At the top, isa ball, serving as a 
balance-weight. When wound up and set in mo- 
tion, it exactly reproduces the annual and diurnal 
motions of the earth, the changes of the seasons, 
and the revolutions of the moon; but for purposes 
of instruction or lecture, the motions may be ac- 
celerated. We believe the inventor is justified in 
saying the apparatus “is not only a necessary 
piece of school furniture, but also a beautiful 





piece of furniture for every parlor, sit- 
ting-room or library. You would have 
a clock, an almanac and aso-called Tel- 
lurian in one piece. For school-rooms 
it is better than any one else, since in 


its movements it keeps up with nature; and so pupils may, through all the year, 

ik he relative motions and positions of the respective bodies, and by the 
look at the i y 
least help of the teacher, will understand easily the illustrated facts.” 








w 
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Superintendents BATEMAN, of Illinois, and Harris, of St. Louis, and many 
others, recommend the invention in the highest terms—as conveying “ a better 
and more accurate conception of the relative positions and revolutions of the 
earth and moon, and the phenomena resulting therefrom, than weeks of study by 
the common methods.” 


THE EXAMINATIONS FOR STATE CERTIFICATES. 

In addition to the notice on a previous page, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction would announce that after consultation with prominent teachers, he has 
determined to authorize examinations for State Teachers’ Certificates, limited and 
unlimited, at any time and place, in connection with Teachers’ Institutes, whenever 
fifteen teachers, holding first or secou.d grade county certificates, shall make applica- 
tion for such examination. 

The requisites for obtaining a limited state certificate, good for five years in any 
public school in the State, are a successful examination in the studies now required 
for a first-grade county certificate, with the addition of English Literature and 
Mental Philosophy, and satisfactory evidence of success in teaching for at least 
three ordinary school terms. The rudiments of Mental Philosophy only will be re- 
quired. 

Should an applicant be unsuccessful, another examination in the studies in 
which he has attained the required standing, will not be required,if he presents 
himself for further examination within one year from the date of the first exami- 
nation. All needed stationery will be furnished to applicants by the examiners. 
We are confidently expecting a large number of teachers to avail themselves of 
the superior facilities afforded for obtaining these higher certificates. The first ex- 
amination under the newlaw will be held in the Capitol, at Madison, beginning at 
7 o'clock, Monday evening, July 8. 

NOTES OF THE INSTITUTES. 

We have received from Professor ALLEN, some brief notes of the Spring Insti- 
tutes at which he has been present, up to near the close of April: 

WavkesuHa, Waukesha county, March 25 to 30, inclusive.—I did not reach this 
Institute (the first of the season), until Thurday morning. Found a large working 
institute, well organized and well handled. Superintendent North makes it un- 
comfortable for shirkers, and illustrates the value of “the eye of the master,” etc, 
The evening lectures by President Arey, Professors Chamberlain and McGregcr, 
were well spoken of, as also the concluding lecture by General Fallows. The 
characteristic of this Institute was industry, so strongly marked that even the vis- 
itors, some of them, caught it, and worked diligently at tatting and other useful 
articles. Worked up, with full interest, until Saturday noon. The teachers here 
paid board. Query—Is not this one reason why they worked so faithfully, deter- 
mined to accomplish something worth the expenditure? Enrolment 147,—all 


working members. 

Eau CLAIRE, Eau Clairie County, April 1 to 5—Opened on All Fools day with 
avery fair attendance. A number of the pupils from the two high schools became 
members and were noticeably orderly and diligent. Superintendent Kidder and 
Messrs. Hutton and Howland, gave good aid in the institute work. The evening 
occupied by the clergy of Eau Claire was a profitable one, the quaint humor of 
Rey. Mr. Philips, ex-chaplain of the Assembly, adding much to the enjoyment of 
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the occasion. His reminiscences of early school teaching, wherein he told how he 
displayed his Yankee ingenuity in getting a stove, and finally bought the school- 
house, raised arather broad smile. The evening occupied by Mr. Sprague of Au- 
gusta and by superintendent Kidder, was profitable to all. Closed Friday evening, 
Enro]lment, 87. 

MENOMONIE, Dunn county, April 9 to 12.—Opened institute according to an- 
nouncement, Tuesday morning at 9 o’clock, enrolling 88 members. Preliminaries 
all well arranged but the school room was to small to convene the institute and vis- 
itors comfortably during the day, and quite too uncomfortable for evening sessions, 
Tuesday evening was devoted, not unprofitably, to the answering and discussing of 
questions, proposed in writing, by those in attendance; A, J. Cheney in the chair. 
As these questions were mainly in reference to school work, the exefcise was 
practical, all the mcre so, that it did not culminate in the “‘ Bunkum ” question of 
corporal punishment. A good working institute, with a commendable interest 
manifested by the citizens in visiting the day sessions. The examination of the 
drawings upon the board, executed by Miss Elting’s pupils, was alone a good pra- 
tical institute exercise. Superintendent Johnson, tho’ new in the work, is an 
efficient laborer. Take it all in all, I have been agreeably suprised inthe large at- 
tendance, (for this county,) and the interest manifested. The superintendent of 
Barron, A. B. Finley, spent most of the week With us and thinks he can get to- 
gether about a baker’s dozenin Barron county. He is to have an institute the last 
of June. Enrollment, 61. 

Mauston, Juneau county, 15 to 19.—The genial April shower of Sunday night, 
to wit: eight inches of soft snow, was rather a damper on operations Monday, yet 
a session was heldin the afternoon, and a goodly number enrolled. Superintend- 
ent Wright seems to have stirred up the teachers considerably, as the attendance 
is far better than at New Lisbon last fall. Worked here until Tuesday noon, and 
then left for Stoughton, returning Thursday night and spending Friday in the In 
stitute. Meanwhile, Mr. Smith of Sparta, and Hoard, of Mauston, together with 
Supt. Wright, did good work, and the Institute was fully alive for Friday’s work. 
A trial association was formed, after a somewhat protracted effort, and it is to be 
hoped that it, (the association, not the effort,) may be perpetual. Enrollment 68, 
not counting six or cight New Lisbon teachers who were present, one day, as 
visitors. 

Srovucuton, First District of Dane county, April 17 to 19.—The Institute here 
succeeded an examination. Not as large a number in attendance as I anticipated, 
but some good workers. A little lack of punctuality observable, made up for, 
perhaps, by close attention on the part of most, to the exercises. Spent but two 
days here, but left the work in good hands, as Supt.Chandler, with Messrs. Faulks 
and Currier, are good workers, and Prof. Chamberlain, of Whitewater, was to work 
Friday. Have no doubt that all who stayed through felt amply repaid. Enroll- 
ment 41. 


PINE River, Waushara county, April 22 to 26. This Institute was put at the 
close of a six weeks’ County Normal School, held by Superintendent CHrpMAN, 
assisted by Mr. W. H. Roop. The school seems to have been a success, all being 
pleased wih the result. Did not arrive upon the ground until Tuesday noon, but 
found the scheol re-organized as an Institute, and at work. Being the closing 
week of a school, there were a larger number of young persons in attendance 
than are usually found in an Institute, requiring a little more effort to keep the at- 
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tention. Tuesday evening a “ literary ” was held, consisting of declamations, a paper 
and select readings. All passed off creditably. Lectures were given on Wednes- 
day and Thursday evenings. It is a little doubtful whether the efficiency of a teach- 
er, or the work of an Institute is increased by physical exercises late in the evening. 
That feature might very profitably be dispensed with. A goodly number of earnest 
workers here, who are or will make excellent teachers. Enrollment, 70. 

We have received full a: d well written accounts of the Institutes at Waukesha 
and Stoughton, from the Secretaries, Messrs. W. E. ANDERSON and C. 8, FULLER; 
but have not room for them, in addition to Professor ALLEN’S notes. We can testify 
from personal presence, that the Institute at Stoughton, like that at Waukesha, 
was wide awake. 
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WISCONSIN. 

DANE County. —The teachers of Cambridge and vicinity have organized an as- 
sociation to meet every two weeks alternately at Cambridge and Oakland, in Jeffer- 
son county. President,G. W. Currier; Secretary, M. A. Snell. At the first meet- 
ing, the following, among other questions, were discussed: 

“Should Rhetorical exercises be compulsory? ” 

Decided in the negative. 

“Is a teacher morally responsible for a pupil’s actions outside the school- 
grounds?” 

Decided in the affirmative. 

“ What is the best method of training large boys too lazy to study and too ugly 
to behave?” 

Laid on the table. 


KeNnosHA County.—The Institate at Kenosha was weil attended, in spite of un- 
pleasant weather and bad roads. A good, working force was in attendance, em- 
bracing T. V. Maguire, County Superintendent, George Skewes, County Superin- 
tendent of Racine County, Hosea Barnes of Racine, ex-County Superintendent, 
Prof. Durkee, Principal of the High School of Kenosha, and other prominent 
workers. The lecture, by the State Superintendent, was well attended. 

PIERCE CounTy.—An Institute, with an attendance of thirty teachers, was held 
at Ellsworth, the county seat, commencing March 27, and conducted by Mr. E. F. 
Case, the County Superintendent. Pierce, and the surrounding counties, will at no 
distant day, we hope, rejoice in the opening of the Normal School at River Falls. 

PoLk County.—The following list of twenty-five words was used in a written 
spelling exercise, at the spring examinations recently: 


Scholar, Cynic, Phthisic, Arithmetic, 

Cigar, Receipt, Venue, Raleigh, 

Manhood, Vaccination, Handkerchief, Niagara, 

Curtain, Massachusetts, Physiology, Question, 

Wolves, January, Recipe, Auger, 

February, Vaccine, Dictionary, Iron, 
Ocean. 


Of thirty-nine applicants who tried the list, two spelled all the words correctly, 
and two succeeded in missing fourteen. This corresponds pretty well with the 
spelling at the Institutes. Superintendent MEAnrs notes the introduction of a con- 
siderably increased amount of b!»°k-board surface, through his recommendations. 
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Sauk County.—An “Educational column,” in the Reedsburg Free Press, is 
conducted by C. F. VIEBAHN, late County Superintendent. He thus speaks of his 
successor, Mr. TERRY, whose appointment is also warmly endorsed by the Press 
and by the Baraboo Republic: 


“Mr. Terry was educated at one of the eastern normal schools. Ae has for 
many years had charge of the Spring Green Academy, which institution, while 
under his charge, has always been in a flourishing condition. He has also held, 
for two years, a position in the Platteville Normal School. Somewhat acquainted 
with Mr. Terry, we can say that he performs good an honest work, which is the 
highest recommendation a teacher can receive in this time of pedagogical imposi- 
tion and show-making. 

“Teachers of Sauk County: Superintendent Terry well deserves our confidence 
and co-operation. Let us aid him in the noble work in which he now taks tue 
lead. But how can we operate with him? We can aid him by promptly making 
out the required reports of our schools, and by attending the teachers’ meetings 
and institutes which he may appoint. 

“ There is still another way in which we can aid hlm. One of the most important 
duties which a county superintendent has to perform is that of examining teachers: 
The object of these examinations is not only to recognize fully the merit of every 
worthy applicant, whether the attainments of that applicant are based on an 
academic or on a common school education, but to exclude the incompetent from 
the charge of our schools. Now there is an evil connected with examinations 
against which I appeal to honorable teachers to array theinselves. It is the prac- 
tice of scandalizing the examiner when he refuses or annuls a certificate, or when 
he gives one of lower grade than the applicant expected. Many of the disap- 
pointed ones give such reasons for their failure as any one who ever intended to 
become a teacher should be ashamed to give. When the examiner disappvints us, 
let us do one of two things: If we think he has acted justly, let us apply ourselves 
anew to our studies and books. If we think he has acted unjustly, let us not dis- 
gracefourselves and our profession by resorting to slander, but let us appeal to the 
state superintendent.” 


Watwortn County.—Among other means by which Superintendent Montague 
quietly but judiciously furthers the cause of the schools under his care, is an 
educational column in the Delavan Republican. He says: 

“The design is to make it a help to the teachers of Walworth county. I do not 
propose, however to do all the work myself. I want the teachers to help some- 
times much. This, teachers, you can do; and in this way. You have school facts 
in your possession; you have questions relating to school matters that you would 
like to have answered. You have, in your reading some paragraph, helpful to 
yourselves in the work of teaching. So will it help a fellow teacher. Now, send 
tothe Superintendent’s office anything you have in the line of facts, questions, 
paragraphs, and I will do the best I can with them. Write letters, propose some 
problem, state some proposition, let other teachers see what you see, let them hear 
what you hear.” 

Further down the column he makes the following suggestions: 


“ For making you a more intelligent teacher, and hence a better teacher, let me 
suggest that a little of your school money be devoted in these three ways : 

“1st. You need the State Educational Journal. Every teacher will be helped 
by it. Its hints are valuable. Many important queries are answered which you 
are daily asking. You will also get educational information from all parts of the 
State. Try it. It costs but little. 

“2d. You need to take a county paper. The notices for Teachers’ Meetings, for 
Examinations, and County Institutes, and the results of all this work, will be found 
more or less in all the county papers. Any amount of letters come to this otlice, 
asking about these things, when a county paper would tell you at once, without 
the trouble of writing. Besides you need a county paper to keep you informed in 
regard to other matters pertaining to the county and State, ignorance of which is 
a sad blemish. 

“3d. You need, at least, one good book, a book that shall make you think, that 
shall lead you out to a broader und fuller life. Will five dollars spent in these 
ways be a loss?” 
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We are pleased to learn that the Superintendent’s Educational Column is find- 
ing much favor with the teachers in the county. 


BRODHEAD.—This beautiful, thriving town, enjoys excellent school advantages. 
Prof. Albert Salisbury, a graduate of Milton College, and an experienced teacher, 
is at the head of its educational interests. The following is the list of teachers: 
Albert Salisbury, Principal; Mrs. C. S. Harrington, Assistant in High School; Leah 
E. Myers, Higher Grammar Department; Mary L. Aspiuwall, Lower Grammar De- 
partment; Katie Bartlett, Higher Intermediate; Jane Richards, Lower Intermedi- 
ate; Nellie A. Salisbury, Higher Primary; Azelia Hunter, Lower Primary; Mrs. 
Bashie Lucas, South Side Primary. 


DELAVAN.—Miss Mary G. Sherman is now Principal, in place of Mr. Grigsby, 
resigned; salary, $1,200. Miss Anna Darrow is engaged in one of the Intermedi- 
ate rooms, recently from Rock county. 


Fox LAkeE.--The Wisconsin Female College at Fox Lake we found in a very 
flourishing condition, under the management of Rev. Jno. P. Haire, assisted by an 
able corps of teachers. This institution aims to present all the commendable fea- 
tures of the Mt. Holyoke Seminary, of which Mrs. Haire is a graduate. Superior 
facilities for a high Christian culture are afforded in this institution of learning to 
the daughters of the state. 


Mapison.—The schools of this city continue in charge of B. M. REYNOLDS, as 
Superintendent and Principal of the High School, in which position he has 
remained, we think, for six years. This speaks well. Besides the Assistant in 
the High School, Miss Jane E. Stone, the principal teachers in the other schools 
are: First Ward, Mrs. L. W. Colby; Second Ward, Miss Jennie E. Hayner; Third 
Ward, Miss H. J. Standish; Fourth Ward, Miss Belle E. Pettigrew; New School 
House (near the University), Miss L. E. Foote; N. E. District, Miss Flora C. G. 
Cramer. Sixteen other teachers ar2 employed, in lower grades, making a total of 
twenty-four, and as good a corps, we think, as can be found in the state. Having 
completed three new and beautiful ward school buildings, the board hope to com- 
mence the erection of a suitable structure for the High School in the course of the 
year. The board in their last report, very properly remarked: 

“The greater proportion of pupils will always be in the lower grades, and for 
these ample accommodations must be first furnished; but we must not ignore the 
fact that a system of free schools, to be complete, must add to this elementary 
training those higher studies which quite a large number of children must pursue 
at private, if no opportunity is offered in our public schools. The inauguration of 
a complete mode} high school, with an advanced course of study, will set a mark 
before every pupil, and thus stimulate all to greater endeavor. It may be said 
that we have few pupils fitted to enter such a school, but it may also be said, that 
without accommodations for them, will never know how many there may be. Here, 
as elsewhere, supply re-acts upon demand. The location of the University in this 
place, instead of relieving us from this necessity, only renders it more imperative, 
as just as soon as proper instruction can be and is furnished elsewhere, all prepar- 
tory work there will be dispensed with.” 


RacineE.—We had the pleasure of visiting the Racine High School a short time 
since, and found it in excellent working condition. The following are the teachers: 
Principal, H. O. SNow; 1st assistant, Miss Bonnie Snow; 2d assistant, Miss Ex- 
LEN WHITE; Principal of Grammar Department, Miss McKinstry; Principal of In- 
termediate Department, Miss GRACIE HAMILTON; Primary Department, Miss Hat- 
TIE HAMILTON and Miss FRANCIS ALBEE. 
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CENERAL. 
Mr. B. G. Norturop, Secretary of the Board of Education of Connecticut, has 
been offered the position of Superintendent of Public Instruction in Japan. 


Josuua L. CHAMBERLAIN, President of Bowdoin College, has been elected by 
the Legislature of Maine Major-General of the Volunteer Militia of that State. 

Miss ANNA C. BRACKETT, principal of the St. Louis Normal School, is said to 
receive the highest salary paid to any ledy teacher in the United States, viz., 
$2, 500. 

TuE Riant Hon. HERVEY DE MontMORENCcY, Viscount Mountmcrres, and Dean 
of Achonry, died in Ireland on the 25th of January, atthe advanced age of seven- 
ty-six years. 

Mr. RUSKIN’S ELECTION as Rector of St. Andrew’s University has been pro- 
nounced invalid on account of his holding a professorship, aad the position there- 
fore devolves upon Lord Lytton. 

THE STATISTICS of the public schools of the German Empire show: 7,000 public 
schools, with 600,000, on an average 1,000 inhabitants for 150 scholars. Of col- 
leges, there are 330 in Germany, pro-colleges, 214, high schools, 483. The total 
number of scholars in these institutions, is 1,777,889. 

In RHODE IsLAND there are 64,980 children under fifteen years of age, of whom 
25,447 were last year registered in the summer schools, and 28,394 in the winter 
schools. It is estimated that 4,000 children did not attend school at all. The 
average wages per month of teachers in summer schools was $32.52, and in winter 
schools $38.24. The total receipts for school purposes for the year ending April 
30, 1871, were $514,040.51, and the expenditures $461,160.41. 

THE EIGHT JAPENESE STUDENTS who have come to this country to study our 
arts and customs, reached New York Friday afternoon, and took up their quarters 
at the St. Nicholas Hotel, where three commodious rooms on the fourth floor had 
been set apart for their accommodation. Their names are entered in the hotel reg- 
ister in aclear, though rather crooked, hand, being written by T. A. Bojo, the only 
English-speaking member of the party. T. A. Bojo, K. M. Shingolong, H. V. Mu- 
denokoji, N. M. Matsugaski, H. G. Doi, N. Y. Hirata, K. G. Kwrumi, T. 8. Ievas. 
They dress and act generally as American citizens, and express themselves highly 
pleased with the metropolis. 
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SysTEMIzING MentTaL LABOR.—As a marvelous instance of what one man may 
achieve by doing systematically and thorougly what ever he undertakes, we cannot 
do better than consider the life of Alexander von Humboldt. There was no fart 
of the world he had not visited, and he had been nowhere without acquiring the 
most exact knowledge of the whole country, its geology, its animal life, its botany, 
all its physical characteristics, as well as the language, habits, customs, laws, reli- 
gion, and history of its people. Ke led this life till he was ninety years of age, 
and even then no fact, in any part of the world, that had any bearing on scientific 
truth escaped his notice. His mind was a museum, where all the knowledge that 
had been brought into the world, was placed in order, carefully guarded, and al- 
ways ready for use. We are not wrong in attributing the boundless learning and 
prodigious memory of this great man to his habit of systematising his mental la- 
bor, and to his power of self-concentration ; and to his belief in the wisdom of 
God.—Seientific American. 
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How A DunceE BECAME A STATESMAN.—The following story is told of the late 
Dr. Salem Towne and Wm. L. Marcy: 

“Tn his youth he (Dr. Towne) was a teacher of youth. One day, seventy odd 
years ago, a boy was brought to him, of whom the account given. was that he was 
an inc orrigible “dunce, that none of his maste:s had been able to make anything of 
him ; and ‘he was brought to Mr. Towne as a last experiment, before apprenticing 
him to a mechanical trade. ‘The next morning Mr. Towne proceeded to examine 
him, preparatory to entering upon his instruction. At the first mistake he made 
the boy dodged on one side with ev ery sign of terror. “ Why do you do that?” 
asked the master. “ Because I was afraid you were going to strike me.” “Why 
should vou think so?” “ Because I have always been struck whenever I made a 
mistake.” ‘“ You need never fear being struck by me,” said Mr. Towne, “ That is 
not my way of treating boys who do as well as they can.” ‘The Jad very soon im- 
proved rapidly under this new tre atment, so that Mr. Towne advised his father to 
give him a liberal education. The father could hardly believe the report at first; 
but was convinced, and complied with the good master’s suggestion. The re sult 
was that William L. Marcy became an eminent lawyer, one of the supreme judges 
of this state before they were articles of merchandise, Governor, United States Sen- 
ator, and Secretary of War and of State. 


Tne AccURATE Boy.—There was a young man once in the office of a Western 
railroad superintendent. He was occupying a position that four hundred boys in 
that city would have wished to get. It was honorable, and “ it paid well,” besides 
besides being in a line cf promotion. How did he get it?) Not by having a rich 
father, for he was the son of alaboror. The secret was his beautiful accuracy. 
He began as an errand boy, and did his work accurately. His leisure time he 
used in perfecting his writing and arithmetic. After a while he learned telegraphy. 
At each step his employer commended his accuracy, and relied on what he did, 
because he was just right. And it is thns with every occupation. The accurate 
boy is the favored one. Those who employ men do not wish to be on the look- out, 
as though they were rogues or fools. If a carpenter must stand at his journeyman’s 
elbow to be sure that his work is right, or if a cashier must run over his book- 
keeper’s columns, he might as well do the work himself es employ another to do 
it in that way; and it is very certain that the employer will get rid of such an 
inaccurate workman as soon as he can..— President TUTTLE. 


LEARN ALL YOU CAN.—Never omit an opportunily tolearn ali you can. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott said that even in a stage coach he always found somebody who could tell 
him something he did not know. Conversation is frequently more useful than 
books for purposes of knowledge. It is, therefore, a mistake to be morose and 
silent among persons whom you think ignorant, for a little sociability on your part 
will draw them out, and they will be able to teach you something, no matter how 
ordinary their employment. Indeed, some of the most sagacious remarks are 
made by persons of this description, respecting their partic ular pursuit. Hugh 
Miller, the Scotch geologist, owes not a little of his fame to observations made 
when he was a journeyman stone mason, and working in a quarry. Socrates well 
said that there was but one good, which is knowle dge, and one evil, which is igno- 
rance. Every grain of sand goes to make a heap. A gold-digger takes the small- 
est nuggets, and is not fool enough to throw them away, because he expects to 
find a huge lump some time. So in acquiring knowledge, we never should des- 
pise an opportunity, however unpromising. If there is a moment’s leisure, spend 
it over a good or instructive talking with the first one you meet. 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE once wrote, “ Men have the privilege of ugliness,” Is it 
not true that women have the privilege of attractiveness? Is it too trivial a thing 
for you to learn to harmonize the colors of your dress, to match your trimmings, 
ribbons and gloves, to study effects in the arrangement of your furniture and the 
dishes of your breakfast table? If your eye does not discriminate nor your taste 
seek expression in the things that lie about you, are you ready for the higher cul- 
ture of beauty, genius, music and art, towards which you look with longing eyes? 
The caltivation of taste does not consist in the abundance of means but in the use 
we make of the means. It is something going on within us. Does it seem to be a 
waste of time to arrange a vase of flowers with artistic skill, to choose a becoming 
color for your dress and make your housekeeping a fine art! Yet what are the 
ends of our life? Let us not mistake and call an hour well spent which is really 
wasted, and that wasted in which we have planted the seeds for a future harvest. 
Is not the life more than meat? Caa man live by bread alone?—T'he Advance. 
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Rest.—The Golden Age, in an article on the Ethics of Loafing, says well: The 
one thing that our ablest men are unable to do is—to loaf. The very air of this 
age is charged with the oxygen of restless enterprise, and it acts upon men’s souls 
as a new and a more furious alcohol. The high places of the land contain men 
guilty of gross intemperance in work. regularly drunk with eagerness to toil, sots 
on the fiery liquorof a tyrannous and unremitting industry. It may be a question 
whether the best assurance of long life is not a feeble constitution. The men of 
iron frames, of muscles wrought of the heart of oak, of giant energy and endur- 
ance, are the very men who presume upon the extent of their physical capital, and 
soonest become bankrupt in vitality. The ethics of loafing need to be expounded; 
and the sin of inordinate industry to be denounced. No man has a better right to 
kill himself by over-work than he has to do it by over-drinking. If suicide be a 
crime, he who dies by putting too great a task upon his strength is as truly a crim- 
inal as he who dies by putting a bullet through his head. If a certain amount of 
rest and recreation is necessary to a man’s health and life, the omission to take it 
is as great an offence against God’s law in nature, as would be the omission iv take 
food; and death by wilfull starvation is no more an act of self destruction than is 
death by wilfull fatigue. 


HomME TALK TO GirLs —Your every day toilet is part of your character. A girl 
that looks like a “ fury” or “ sloven ” in the morning is not to be trusted, however 
finely she may look in the evening. No matter how humble your room may be, 
there are eight things it should contain, namely: A mirror, wash stand, soap, 
towel, comb, hair, nail and tooth brushes. Those are just as essential as your break- 
fast, before which you should make good use of them. Parents who fail to pro- 
vide their children with such appliances not only make a great mistake but com- 
mit asin of omission. Look tidy in the morning, and after the dinner work is 
over, improve your toilette. Make it a rule of your daily life to “dress up ” for the 
afternoon. Your dress may or need not be anything better than calico; but with a 
ribbon or flower or some bit of ornament, you can have an air of self respect and 
satisfaction that invariably comes with being well dressed. A girl with fine sensi- 
bilities cannot help feeling embarrassed and awkward in a ragged and dirty dress, 
with her hair unkempt, should a neighbor come in. Moreover, your self-respect 
should demand the decent appareling of your body. You should make it a point 
to look as well as you can, even if you know nobody will see you but yourself.— 
Exchange. 

SPEAKING of the power of the printing press, Rev Dr. Chapin said: “I love to 
hear the rumble of the power press better than the rattle and the roar ef artillery. 
It is silently attacking and vanquishing the Malakoffs of vice, and the Redans of 
evil; and its parallels and approaches cannot be resisted! I like the click of the 
type in the composing stick of the compositor better than the click of the musket 
in the hands of the soldier. It bears a leaden messenger of deadlier power, of 
sublimer force, and of surer aim, which will hit its mark, thovgh a thousand years 
ahead! ” 


Mew Publications. 


BOOKS. 


Weps's First LESSons IN LANGUAGE AND DRAWING ; by Prof. J. RUSSELL WEBB 
author of the “ Word” Method, etc. Price 25 cents. 


The “ word” method of teaching children the rudiments of reading is so natural 
and so simple that it is strange anybody ever attempted a different plan, and the 
day is doubtless close at hand when our teachers will cease to torment their pupils 
with the meaningless study of forms that convey no idea to them. The illustra- 
tions are mostly skeleton pictures, intended to be copied by the children. They 
are artistic, and yet so simple that small children will delight to copy them, and 
will thus to a great extent educate their tastes while they amuse themselves, and 
relieve the teacher. Twenty pages of the book are entirely devoted to Drawing. 
This New Book is the product of the Professor's ripest experience, and is, we 
think, one of the best and most practical Reading-Books for young children ever 
issued. Published by A. H. Andrews & Co., 119 and 121 West Washington street, 
Chicago, Il. 
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